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HILLS BROS’ 


GROUND RIGHT 
TO TASTE RIGHT 


Hills Bros. Coffee is cor- 


rectly ground for best 


results by drip process or 


any other method. 


Choice of coffees and careful blending 
help give Hills Bros. Coffee its marvel- 
ous flavor. But if the blend were 
roasted by ordinary methods, it might 


have a flavor you wouldn’t like! Hills 


Bros. Coffee tastes the way it does, be- 
cause the blend is always perfectly 
roasted . . . by Hills Bros.’ patented 
Controlled Roasting process. 
Ordinarily, coffee is roasted in bulk 
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PATENTED PROCESS 
“DOES RIGHT” BY THE RARF, 


BLEND OF COFFEES 


Hills Bros’ patented Controlled Roasting process differs 


from ordinary methods, because it roasts “a little at a 


time” instead of in bulk 


$ 


t 


Every berry is done right to the point of perfection 


—several hundred pounds at a time. 
But Hills Bros. roast a little at a time 
...as the coffee flows evenly, continu- 
ously through theeroasters. 

Big batches make accuracy difficult. 
Sometimes the coffee is under-roasted; 
other times over-roasted. ‘When that 
occurs, you don’t get the finest flavor. 
But Hills Bros.’ patented process makes 


imperfect roasting impossible! Every 














No can of Hills Bros. Coffee 
will ever “go stale.” The 
vacuum can keeps it 


FRESH ALWAYS! 
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HILLS BROS COFFEE 


Hills Bros. Coffee, Inc. 


617 Washington Avenue, N., Minneapolis, Minn. 


coffee-berry is evenly roasted . . . done 
to the perfect degree that develops the 
most delightful, unvarying flavor! 

Make some Hills Bros. Coffee. Take 
a deep breath of that rich, refresh- 
ing aroma carried up on the wavering 
wisps of steam. Now lift the cup and 
drink. No wonder that coffee with 
flavor like this, has and holds so many 
friends! Order some today by name, 
and look for the Arab trade-mark on 
the can. 

€ 


HILLS BROS COFFEE FRESH—AFTER ROUND 
TRIP TO THE ARCTIC 


A world-famous Arctic explorer used Hills Bros. 
Coffee exclusively on his expeditions. Once, he 
was cut off from supplies for nearly three years! 
When he returned, he had a can of coffee that had 
made the entire trip. Yet its flavor, when opened, 
was as delightful as a newly purchased pound! 

Hills Bros. Coffee stays fresh always. The vacuum 
process of packing coffee is the only method that 
fully preserves coffee freshness — the air is re- 
moved from the can and kept out. It was origi- 
nated by Hills Bros. over thirty years ago. There is 
no magic about a vacuum can — it will not make 
poor coffee good, but it will keep good coffee fresh. 
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S Wicks ls New lowa Champion 


Wright County Man Wins Husking Title on First Attempt 


By W. E. DRIPS 
ta 


ing in a field damp and soggy from a rain the night before, 

and finishing the eighty minutes in a shower, the Wright 
county champion emerged victorious. It was no easily won victory, 
for Wicks had plenty of competition from the seventeen others. 

Second place went to Walter Johansen, of Ross, in Audubon 
county, who netted twenty pounds less corn than the north-lowan. 
Johansen, veteran of 1931, when he placed third, was the fastest 
husker in the field, and covered the most distance during the con- 
test, probably drawing one of the leaner lands. 

Then came Earl Harmon, of Mills county. Harmon was the 
cleanest husker in the field and did a fine job, losing only 39.6 
pounds in deductions, despite the resistance of the wet corn. After 
him was Alvin Roberts, of Cedar county, who husked well, despite 
a boil on one wrist. 

Fifteen thousand farm folks braved a drab day, that later 
turned into a rainy one, to cheer their favorites at the annual 
husking met, this year held near Colfax. Heavy rains in parts of 


: I iB dpe: WICKS is Iowa’s 1932 champion corn husker. Husk- } 
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sh- the state the night before, and a good shower on the husking field 
ne of the F. F. Loskot farm, coupled with a fairly warm day, ruined 
5 lowa’s most hopeful contest. Had the contest drawn a dry day, 
nd there is no telling what might have happened. Many of the eighteen 
ith contestants had bettered: 2,500 pounds in their county contests, and 
others were geared up to try and establish a better lowa record. 
ny Take Clarence Bockes, of Grundy county. In his eounty con- 
ne, test, he bettered the existing world’s record when he put a net of 
on 38.5 bushels in his wagon. But the Grundy county corn was 
drier and broke more easily. In the Jasper county corn, Clarence 
just couldn ’t repeat. 
There was Eldred Blackburn, of Page county, who was second 
high man in the state. Lots of gleanings and some extra husks left 
ND sueceeded in stopping him. There was Ockenfels, of Benton county. 
He came to the contest a regular dark horse entry, but picked the 
most corn, bringing in 2.170 pounds. However, those deductions 
ps for husks (he had over twelve ounces) got him down. 
rs! 
iad Husking Deductions Hurt ® 
ed, 
id! Harry Kessler, newcomer from Sae county, bad husk diffi- 
um eulties, as did Martin Olson, of Montgomery county. Olson felt 
hat the sting of the deduction penalties by losing over 500 pounds. 
ice However, Herman Mordhorst lost the most via the penalty route, 
= giving up 624.6 pounds. Seventeen and one-half ounces of husks ¥; 
Ae spoiled his day’s work. be 
ike . ( ‘ . “RR 
sh. Lee Carey, 1931 champion, got the second best load of corn “at 
in the field. Apparently, Carey had husk trouble, and when the ie 
judges reported over 11 ounces, Carey protested too vigorously Po i 
and was later disqualified. Stover, husking for the second time in a 3 
a state contest, and representing Iowa State College, was fairly Ay 
clean, but he didn’t have enough corn to place high. 
So it went. What might have been a world-beater contest, if 
the sun had been kind, turned out to be a battle royal with the 
elements, and the wetness won. But huskers are good sports, and 
they tugged and jerked and tossed and tore as they battled down 
the hundred-rod rows. 
The contest started at 10:45 in the morning, following a parade 
from the Loskot farm to the husking field. Huskers and gleaners 
lined up promptly, and when Governor Dan Turner, who forsook 
a campaign tour in northern Iowa long enough to shoot the start- 
ing gun, pulled the trigger, it looked like the skies might soften 
and let the sun out. 
For the first ten minutes, the huskers were even. Then they 
began to pull apart. At half time, Johansen had turned the first 
one hundred rods and started back. He had a light spot and made 
the ears fly nearly fifty a minute. The erowd following Bockes 
and Carey rushed to see what the Audubon husker was up to. 
Then Wicks, Norman and Bockes spurted, and soon all had 
J followed Johansen in making the second turn. The crowd, which 
e had been deep in the corn field, suddenly swung back toward the 
= starting line. About that time, too, the weather man’s predicition 
of showers became a reality, and many of the gallery of spectators 
= hurdled the fences and were soon safe in the lined-up automobiles 


or headed for the big Four-H Club tent. 

Then the timers signaled, and the stopping gun was fired. 
Several of the huskers did not catch the signal and kept on husk- 
ing for another minute. Because of the (Concluded on page 10) 








HEN the Pilgrims 

had almost enough 
to eat, and enough food 
stored away to keep them 
from starving until the 
thanked God for His 


As Another 
Thanksgiving 
Day Comes 


next harvest, 
mercies. 

In the corn belt today, every erib is run- 
ning over with corn, the mows are full of hay, 
canned fruits and vegetables fill the pantry 
shelves, the cellars are full of potatoes and 
beans and pumpkins. In the barnyard, fat 
turkeys strut, plump pigs await butchering 
day, and the cows’ bags are heavy with milk. 

Yet we greet Thanksgiving Day with more 
resentment than thanks and ask ironically 
what we have to be thankful for. 

It is true enough that on many farm homes 
the shadow of foreclosure rests heavily. Taxes 
and interest are hard to meet. Getting a living 
from the farm is easy, but getting eash enough 
to meet demands payable only in cash is dif- 
ficult. 

Yet these problems, grievous tho they are, 
do not press all our people. Half of the corn 
belt farms are not mortgaged. No struggle to 
pay interest, no menace of foreclosure touches 
these families. In many districts, taxes have 
been held down and will be reduced still 
farther. 

Even in the hardest cases, there is the cer- 
tainty of food and shelter for, tomorrow and 
for many days to come, a boon which mil- 
lions in the cities are denied. The country 
neighborhood, big hearted and helpful, is 
giving effective aid to those worse hit. 

Even in the short time view, we have much 
to be thankful for. If we take a longer view 
of human progress, we can feel that we have 
really passed a milestone in the eenturies-old 
struggle of the race to achieve security and a 
comfortable living. 

The terror of the Pilgrims and of the pio- 
neers of succeeding generations was scarcity. 
The reeurring problem to them, as to the 
human race the dawn of time, was 
whether enough food and other essentials of 
living could be secured to keep the people 
alive. 

Since the race began, the great problem has 
been to avert famine, to produce enough to 
support life. That problem we have largely 
solved. We have the knowledge, the equip- 
ment and the resources to produce all the 
food, all the clothing, all the materials of 
living that our people need. 

We can be thankful for that. The terror 
that dogged the steps of humanity for centu- 
Searcity is no longer a 


they 


sinee 


ries has faded away. 
problem. 

We meet now a new problem, one that the 
Pilgrims and their sueceessors never thought 
of. We have the problem of abundanee. 

In the little settlement of Plymouth, if the 
crops were good and the smith and the cob- 
bler and the tailor found their work going 
well, everybody was prosperous. Abundance 
meant prosperity. 

Today, the very methods that have brought 
abundance, the division of labor, the use of 
machinery, the complicated industrial system, 
Abun- 
dance now does not mean prosperity unless 
we can arrange the machinery of distribution 
so that every worker will get his fair share. 


make that easy solution impossible. 


We have been slow to see this. Pioneer hab- 
its of thinking still cling. We have thought 
that if we worked hard, produced much, and 
were frugal, automatically all would be well. 

Now we know better. More is needed. We 
must turn the same vigor and the same intel- 
ligence that subdued the wilderness and pro- 
duced this abundance to the task of distribut- 
ing it so that all will profit. 

This new task is not bevond us. The harder 
task has been accomplished. The famine of 
nature has been abolished. All we need to do 


EDITORIALS 


now is to abolish the man-made famine of a 
faulty distributive system. 

This Thanksgiving Day we can thank God 
that we have passed a milestone in the history 
of the race. We have met and conquered the 
problem of scarcity. With His help, we can 
go forward to the easier task of making God’s 
abundance serve the needs of all His people. 


Fifty 
Years a 
Granger 


H' )W many men in the 
corn belt have held 
a membership in a farm 
organization for fifty 
years? Only a few. That 
fact shows how new the farm organization 
movement really is. 

Among those few, A. B. Judson, of Mills 
county, lowa, stands high. Mr. Judson has 
not only been a member of the Grange for 
fifty years; he served as master of the Iowa 
Grange for twenty-five years. At the recent 
meeting of the lowa Grange, Mr. Judson was 
presented with the Golden Sheaf Certificate, 
given by the Grange to members of fifty 
years’ standing. 

Old Grangers like Mr. Judson form a link 
between the pioneer stage of farm organiza- 
tion and its modern development. In the 
seventies, when Mr. Judson joined the Grange, 
there was a boom in farmers’ enterprises. 

Hard times and poor management flattened 
these out. When another generation started 
to organize, along in 1900, the only groups 
that able to earry the the 
experience of that earlier generation to the 
men of the new day were the Granges that 
had survived the pioneer period. 

Ralph W. Smith, present master of the 
lowa Grange, in presenting the certificate to 
‘*His leadership kept the 
Grange going forward. By so doing, he no 
doubt contributed more to the organization 
of farmers of this state than has any other 
man. For it was in the Grange that many 
farmers received the training that enabled 
them to carry on the work of the farm groups 
that developed later.’’ 


were record of 


Mr. Judson, said: 


HE Chicago  Inter- 

national, held this 
year from November 26 
to December 3, is always 
the high point of the 
year to livestock men. Breeders look to it as 
the court of last resort on the ranking of pure- 
bred stock. Feeders find fat stuff that sets 
new standards for them. 

The International serves another purpose. 
Always, during International week, there are 
gathered at the exposition thousands of the 
leading farmers of the nation. Old friends 
meet again; community leaders exchange ex- 
periences ; breeding and feeding experts trade 
tips; the thousand angles of farm life are 
talked over from as many points of view. 

As always, we expect a big attendance at 
the International. Thousands of farmers will 
figure the year 4sn’t complete unless they are 
able to look things over at Chicago during 
International week. 


Another 
International 
Stock Show 


Wal- 
Farmer and 
lowa Homestead went to 


HIS 


laces’ 


issue of 


Comment on 
Election in 


T > 4 
Next Issue press before election 
day, November 8. Com- 
ment on the outeome of the election must 


therefore be delayed until our next issue. 
For political partisans, of course, the elee- 
tion is the climax of their work. For farmers, 


it is only one incident in the long campaign for 
economie justice, that will not be ended until 
agriculture gets its proportionate share of the 
national income. 









NY one who drives 


The Golden 


Years of along the Mississip- 
. pi in eastern Iowa, in the 
Agriculture strip of land opened to 


settlement by the Blac 
Hawk Purchase of 1832, must be impressed b 
the number of fine old farm houses, built o: 
brick or stone, that border the river. These 
are bigger and better houses than are beine 
built now; their black walnut woodwork 
shows the marks of months of eareful ani 
skilled work ; even where the houses have bee) 
neglected, they stand as monuments to the 
industry and the skill of their builders. 

They worked fast, those pioneers. Here was 
one youngster of eighteen who came into th 
territory in 1833, cleared land, built a lov 
house, log barns, hauled wheat to the steam 
boat landing, in winter hauled sleds piled hig! 
with the stiff carcasses of butchered hogs, sur 
vived the day of river bandits and of wild-cat 
currency, and in twenty years had enoug)) 
spare energy, time and money to build a fine 
brick house in which his descendants still live 

Others worked still faster. One man came 
into the territory in 1842, and in ten years 
had subdued the wilderness and aceumulate:! 
a surplus big enough to warrant building a 
fine home. His grandson still lives there. 

How did they manage it? Farmers wh 
haye found it hard to keep even with e: 
penses, in spite of modern methods, have wo: 
dered how in the old days of back-breaking 
and inefficient pioneer farming, these men 
were able to get ahead so fast. 

First of all, they were good farmers anid 
vood workers. Yet other things aided. No 
tice the dates of most of these fine houses 
Quite a number were built in the late forties 
and early fifties. The balance were built in 
the early sixties. 

What happened, then, to build up farm 
profits, to create a golden age for agriculture ? 
The price level, measured in terms of 1910-14, 
went up from 82 in 1844 to 125 in 1857; from 
102 in 1860, it went up to 253 in 1864. 

In the first period, poor crops in Europe, 
coupled with the discovery of gold in Cali- 
fornia, brought better prices. In the second, 
the war demand for foodstuffs plus the mone 
tary inflation of the greenback period, sent 
prices up. Farmers were able to pay off their 
debts and get ahead. 

In many eases, the pioneers who profited 
by the golden era of farming in Iowa, ani 
who hoped to found family farms that wou 
stay in the family for generations, did not 
succeed in realizing that dream. The deflatio 
after the Civil war, tho not so sudden or s 
severe as the deflation after the World wa 
was still hard enough on agriculture to fore 
the sons of many off the paternal farms. Ye* 
in a good many eases, the sons managed to 
hang on and to give the grandsons of the p! 
neers a’chance to profit by the period fro: 
1910 to 1919, when prices rose again. 

Those pioneers laid down the foundatir 
for a stable agricultural civilization. The; 
did not want to camp on a farm for a fe\ 
years, mine the soil and move on. They lid 
not figure on profiting by land speculatio: 
They hoped to found farms on which th 
descendants could earn an honest living anc 
live in comfort. 

To do that, they risked Indian attack, su!- 
dued the disorderly elements of the frontier 
grubbed out the brush and stumps with ma 
tock, spade and ox-team, made long journeys 
to get seed stock for the barnyard, haulec 
briek or stone for miles, or laboriously burned 
brick in their own kilns, and worked long 
hours at the hardest toil. They did not know 
that there were worse enemies of the farmer 
than Indians or bandits, or harder obstacles 
than stumps or stones. 

The vagaries of the price level defeated 
them and their plans. Deflation and infla- 
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tion, policies established hundreds of miles 
away by men they had never seen, played 
havoe with their ambitions. They went down, 


in most eases, fighting blindly and furiously, - 


but overcome by an enemy they could not see 
or grapple with. 

Today, we have one advantage over those 
early settlers. We know what the real enemy 
is. When the reign of the dishonest dollar 
is ended, when the laws that set up privileged 
classes to profit at farm expense are repealed, 
we may see again a new golden era of farming 
in the corn belt, and the realization of the 
dreams that led the pioneers across the Mis- 
sissippi in 1932. 


Iowa’s HESE have been 

* hard days for co- 
Institute of operatives and for some 
Cooperation of their backers. Debts 


have got heavier as the 
price level dropped. Continual selling on a 
falling market has made losses for some co- 
operatives that could not or would not hedge 
their purchases. Loyalty to the cooperative 
has dissolved in some cases as farmers, hun- 
gry for an additional fraction of a cent, took 
business to privately owned rivals. 

Those cooperatives that were financed by 
loans at the bank on notes signed by directors 
have had difficulty as bank credit tightened. 
In some eases, the directors have been left 
holding the sack, and the membership has let 
both the cooperative and its leading support- 
ers go to the wall together. 

Even in the successful cooperatives, there 
has been a slackening of interest as a result 
of farm concern about pressing personal prob- 
lems and about national legislation. The farm- 
er who saw his farm slipping out from under 
him has been fighting too desperately to hold 
it, to spend much energy on helping his local 
cooperative. The farmer who has been think- 
ing in terms of lard exports, foreign trade 
and monetary reform has sometimes found it 
hard to bring his attention back to the local 
field and the job that remains to be done there. 

We need a revival of interest in the com- 
munity cooperative and in the large scale co- 
operative that is a democratically controlled 
federation of these local units. The sound 
community cooperative serves three great pur- 
poses: It saves money for the farmers; it 
trains them in cooperative effort; it continu- 
ally stresses the fact that only by intelligent 
group action ean our major farm problems be 
solved. 

Right now, we need to get our farm com- 
munities more solidly behind their coopera- 
tives. Every organized farm group of the 
social and educational type ought to be spend- 
ing a big part of its program on the merits 
and needs of its local cooperative. Every lo- 
cal cooperative ought to be sending its diree- 
tors to participate in the meetings of other 
groups. 

In the usual farm community, we have 
plenty of organizations, but in few do we 
have any intelligent effort to enable these dif- 
ferent groups to pull in the same direction. 
When we get the country church, the school 
and the local soeial and educational organiza- 
tion participating with the cooperative in a 
program to study cooperative principles and 
to stimulate interest in cooperative enter- 
prises, we are going to see a tremendous re- 
Vival of interest. 

At this time, when we need to turn more 
attention to the problems of cooperation, it 
is particularly appropriate that the Iowa 
Institute of Cooperation should hold its ses- 
sions. The institute will meet for its annual 
program at the Kirkwood hotel, Des Moines, 
November 15 and 16. Representatives of 
cooperatives of all types from all over lowa 
will participate. We hope that every com- 
munity that realizes the importance of the 
cooperative movement will help to send a 
local man or woman down to the sessions of 
the institute. 


Farming FARMER from the 

: southern section of 
As a Public Iowa writes, suggesting 
Utility that farming be declared 


a publie utility and that 
it be given a Cummins-Esch act to enable 
farmers to sell their produce high enough so 
as to pay farm labor wages comparable with 
railroad labor, and still have enough left over 
to give a return on farm capital as high as 
railroad capital is obtaining. Of course, this 
man should realize that at the present time it 
is impossible for the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to set freight rates high enough 
to enable railroads as a whole to pay the pres- 
ent wages and still have enough left over to 
make the 6 per cent return provided under 
the Cummins-Esch act. 

Our friend’s idea is essentially the same as 
the cost of production theory held by the 
Farmers’ Union. The Farmers’ Union folks 
say that farm produce prices should be high 
enough to give farm labor the same kind of 
wages as city labor and farm capital the same 
kind of return as city capital. This sounds 
fair and just, but all of us know that if this 
idea were carried out, there would be such an 
overproduction of farm products that the 
country would be swamped. 

It is, therefore, essential, if agriculture is 
to be a public utility, to work out some defi- 
nite form of acreage control. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has control over the 
competitive conditions between the railroads. 
In like manner, the Farm Board, or some 
similar agency, would have to be given con- 
trol over the competitive situation between 
farmers. 

To work this out satisfactorily would de- 
velop a tremendous bureaucracy. Hundreds 
of thousands of farmers will not care to sub- 
mit to the dictates of such a bureaucracy. 
Business men will throw up their hands in 
horror at the thought. And yet, if we are to 
go ahead with this kind of civilization, some- 
thing of this sort may be necessary unless we 
are willing to throw down our tariff barriers 
and cooperate with the rest of the world. 





Odds and Ends 


























ERRY G. HOLDEN, the great Iowa corn 
evangelist of a generation ago, came into 
my office the other day and we talked about 
old times. He told how my grandfather in- 
duced him to come to Iowa from Illinois, and 
had paid $200 of his salary because the col- 
lege at Ames was not paying enough at first. 
He reminded me of how he used to visit at 
our house when I was a high school boy, and 
the part which he had played in getting me 
interested in corn breeding in the first place. 
Holden was always a great hand to make 
people enthusiastic. Hundreds of lowa farm- 
ers started doing things because Holden had 
set them on fire with new ideas. Many of them 
did not work out, but some of them did. 

Twenty vears ago, Holden ran for governor 
and was defeated. His program was “‘Plan- 
ning for a Greater Iowa.’’ After his defeat, 
he went with the International to Chicago 
and put on extensive campaigns in a great 
many states. As time went on, the idea of 
planning appealed to him more and more. 
Ten years ago, a bolshevik delegation from 
Russia called on him. 

They asked him what he would do if he 
were ezar of Russia. Holden said immediately 
that he would first take an inventory, a sur- 
vey, of the resources of the country, and then 
would work out a plan. He said specifically 
he would work out a five-year plan. There is 
reason to believe that Stalin’s five-year plan 
traces to Holden. 

I then asked Holden about his early life at 
the Michigan Agricultural College. Holden 
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studied under Beal, who was the first man to 
cross varieties of corn in a systematic way. 
In those days, the students at the agricultural 
college had to do actual farm work with their 
hands at the same time they went to school. 
Holden thinks that this made the men who 
graduated in those days from Michigan mueh 
more competent citizens than those who have 
graduated in more recent times from the reg- 
ular agricultuural colleges. 

For many years, Holden and I have dis- 
agreed about corn shows and _ polities, but 
these disagreements have never interfered in 
the slightest with our friendly relationship. 
I owe him a debt of gratitude for intensifying 
my early interest in corn. However much 
we may disagree with Holden, we must admit 
that he probably stirred the imagination of 
farm boys from 1902 to 1912 more than any 
one else who lived in lowa at that time. 


EVERAL years ago, I met an Englishman 
by the name of R. G. Hawtrey, who at 
that time was connected with the British 
treasury. Last fall, he wrote a pamphlet en- 
titled, ‘‘Trade Depression and the Way Out.”’ 
The interesting thing to me about this pam- 
phlet is that it places responsibility on the 
bankers and governmental money authorities 
for getting things started again. Above all, 
he says, we must have systematic credit ex- 
pansion by the central banks of the world. 
Mr. Hawtrey seems to be somewhat critical 
of the way in which the central banks have 
managed credit since the war. At any rate, 
he points out the tendency under the present 
scheme of things for inflation to perpetuate 
itself continuously until the time of explosion 
comes. In reverse fashion, deflation, when 
once started, tends to perpetuate itself con- 
tinuously. The extreme expansibility and 
contractibility of credit since the war have 
caused great damage thruout the world. At 
the present moment, the central banks should 
purehase government securities and should 
increase the supplies of idle funds looking for 
work. The banks of the world at the present 
time should lend money instead of trying to 
keep liquid. 
In passing, it is interesting to note Mr. 
Hawtrey’s attitude on the tariff. He says: 


As an emergency measure in a trade 
depression, Protection suffers from the 
vital defect that it is avowedly and essen- 
tially a policy for promoting revival in 
one country at the cost of intensifying 
depression in the others. 

After examining many possible remedies, 
Hawtrey can find no other answer but ‘‘the 
expansion of credit by the central banks.’’ 

The English are an older race than we, and 
they have faced world problems for a longer 
time. It would be well if our leading busi- 
ness men and bankers would accept advice 
from high British sources on this world 
problem. 


NEW use has been developed for hog 

stomachs. From them can be prepared 
a product known as ‘‘gastrie mucin.’’ This 
produet, which was developed by the North- 
western Medical School, in cooperation with 
one of the big Chicago packers, is especially 
designed for people who are troubled with 
uleers of the stomach and high acidity. Five 
doses a day of it are said to neutralize the 
excess hydrochlorie acid in the stomach in a 
much more effective manner than soda and 
similar alkalis. 


ee 


HENRY A. WALLACE. 





The gospel of Christ is like a magnet passed 
thru the sand. It attracts to itself everything in 
sympathy with it. The real, invisible church of 
God is the congregation of the earnest, faithful 
truth seekers. The man who holds truth, fact, 
reality, as priceless, and who loves the truth not 
as a mere intellectual conception, but who lives 
the truth and endeavors to conform his life to its 
teachings, the man who passionately desires to 
know the truth and the truth only, and to live 
the truth, is never far from the kingdom of God.— 
Uncle Henry’s Sayings. 





HE fifth annual Ak-Sar-Ben 
i Livestock show, which was 
held at Omaha from October 


29 to November 4, was by all odds 
the finest show, especially of cattle, 
ever held at that point. The beef 
breeding cattle classes were fully 50 
per cent larger than those of last 
year, and from a quality point of 
view the show was also far in the 
lead of any other Ak-Sar-Ben exhibi- 
tion. More than 400 head of Here- 
fords were judged by Harry Hopley, 
Atlantic, Iowa, who found many of 
the classes exceedingly difficult to 
place, as there were practically no 
tail-enders—all were of outstanding 
quality from one end to the other. 
This year’s 400 head compared with 
175 head exhibited in 1931. 

The Shorthorn breed was repre- 
sented by 221 head from the leading 
herds in the country, as compared 
with 115 head a year ago. Here, too, 
quality was outstanding. Judge Frank 
Smith, St. Cloud, Minn., had many 
difficult decisions to make, and he 
was loud in his praise of the uni- 
formly high quality of the entries. 

The Angus show was made by 200 


head, as compared with 110 a year 
ago. “The Doddies at this show,” 
said J. M. Tudor, Olin, Iowa, who 


judged this breed, “show more uni- 
formity in the classes than I have 
seen in a long time. I congratulate 
the exhibitors most heartily upon 
bringing such a fine lot of cattle to- 
gether at this show.” 

The Polled Shorthorns were repre- 
sented by 68 head and the Red Polls 
by 95. Both breeds made splendid 
exhibits. The Polled Shorthorns 
were judged by Dale Bellows, Mary- 
ville, Mo., and the Red Polls by Prof. 
W. L. Blizzard, Stillwater, Okla. 


Breeders Deserve Credit 


The beef cattle breeders deserve a 
lot of credit for making such a high- 
class cattle show in times like these, 
To Omaha, it should be especially 
pleasing to see the Ak-Sar-Ben grow 
from year to year and to note the 
very pronounced step ahead which it 
took this year. Every breeder pres- 
ent was pleased that he was there. 
Clearly, there is a determination on 
the part of beef cattle breeders to 
keep pushing their business ahead in 
spite of adverse conditions. They 
are weeding out inferior animals and 
thereby materially raising the gen- 
eral average of their herds. This 
speaks volumes for the future of the 
cattle business and its relation to 
agriculture in general. 

“Inquiries for breeding stock this 
year are more numerous than they 
have ever been before at the Ak-Sar- 
Ben show,” remarked Prof. H. J. 
Gramlich, of the University of Ne- 
braska, general superintendent of 
the livestock show. “In fact, I have 
never seen the exhibitors of all class- 
es of livestock at the Ak-Sar-Ben so 
well satisfied with the outcome of 
their efforts as they were this year. 
One yearling Hereford bull was sold 
at the show by the Wyoming Here- 


ford Ranch, Cheyenne, to a breeder 
in California, for $750. In the sheep 
division, a number of rams sold for 
$30 a head.” 


THE FAT CATTLE 

The fat steer show was excellent 
from the number shown as well as 
the quality and finish of the cattle. 
The coveted prize in this department, 
grand championship honors, went to 
Heartbreaker, a yearling Hereford 
owned by John W. Van Natta, Lafay- 
ette, Ind. Reserve grand champion- 
ship was awarded to Chunk, a senior 
Angus calf, shown by Robert Brown, 
Miami, Okla. Both were exceeding- 
ly well fitted, but the Hereford car- 
ried a thicker covering and had a 
slightly better heart girth. Van Natta, 
in addition to winning championship 
honors in the Hereford steer show on 
Heartbreaker, also was awarded re- 








even distribution of first places. Haz- 
lett won senior and grand champion- 
ship on his senior yearling bull, Zato 
Rupert, while Ken-Caryl Ranch Co. 
was awarded junior championship on 
their summer yearling bull, Roxie 
Domino. In the female classes, Miss 
Domino Stanway 17th, a senior year- 
ling, owned by Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, was made senior and grand 
champion. Concerning this heifer, 
Judge Harry Hopley remarked: “This 
is not only a fine heifer all around, 
but she has the best hind end I ever 
saw on a Hereford.” Junior cham- 
pionship went to Iza Rupert, a sum- 
mer yearling, another Hazlett entry. 

The Shorthorn show was by far 
the best ever staged at Omaha. With 
about 220 head on exhibition, all the 
classes were well filled and all en- 
tries were of high quality and fitted 
almost to perfection. The three-year- 








Elliott Brown’s grand champion Angus bull. 


serve Hereford champion on Superb 
Mixer, a junior yearling. Both cham- 
pion and reserve champion Short- 
horn steer honors were won by Sni- 
A-Bar Farms, Grain Valley, Mo. The 
Angus steer championship was won 
by Brown, of Oklahoma, on the se- 
nior calf that later became reserve 
grand champion steer of the show. 
Reserve Angus championship honors 
went to a yearling exhibited by the 
University of Nebraska, 


BREEDING CATTLE 
The Hereford show of breeding cat- 
tle was nearly twice as large as that 
of a year ago at this point. Hereford 
men have been coming out with so 
many cattle this year that their breed 
has been overshadowing all the oth- 


ers. In spite of the large showing, 
there were no tail-enders to be 


found. In the bull classes, the firsts 
were all awarded to R. H. Hazlett, 
Eldorado, Kan., and Ken-Caryl Ranch 
Co., Littleton, Colo. In the female 
classes, however, there was a fairly 


old bull, First of All, owned by F. W. 
Hubbell, Des Moines, Iowa, that. was 
senior and grand champion at the 
Iowa State Fair, won first place in 
the aged class, but was defeated for 
senior championship honors by the 
two-year-old, Dreadnaught Parade, 
owned by Mathers Bros., Mason City, 
Ill. Junior and grand championships 
were awarded to T. Dorsey Jones, of 
Shelbyville, Ind., on Raveni Leader. 

Fourteen herds, including over 200 
head, made up the best Angus show 
ever staged at Omaha, and equal to 
any showing made by the breed any- 
where this season. Elliott Brown, 
Rose Hill, Iowa, headed the three- 
year-old and two-year-old bull classes, 
and his two-year-old, Envious Mar- 
shall 3d, was made senior and grand 
champion. St. Albans Farms, Pacific, 
Mo., was awarded the junior bull 
championship on Black Peer of St. 
Albans, a junior calf. In the female 
classes, Miller & Kemp, Olin, Iowa, 
won senior and grand champion hon- 
ors on Erica of Elwood, while Cong- 
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In the Ak-Sar-Ben Cattle Ring 


Entries at Omaha Exposition Nearly Double the 1931 Record 
By JOHN THOMPSON 


don & Battles won junior champion- 
ship on Barbara of Rosemere 100th. 

The Polled Shorthorn breed was 
represented by 68 head. Iowa, Ten- 
nessee, Minnesota and Missouri fur- 
nished one herd each and Nebraska 
two herds. Dale’s Beau, owned by 
H. C. Stork & Sons, Tekamah, Neb., 
was made senior champion bull, and 
Supreme Dale, owned by Elm Grove 
Farm, Belvidere, Tenn., became ju- 
nior and grand champion. Vanity 
Queen, owned by Lewis W. Thieman, 
Aullville, Mo., was made senior fe- 
male champion, and Shadybrook 
Duchess, owned by Bert A. Hanson, 
Mankato, Minn., was made junior 
champion. 

Red Polled breeders from Iowa, Illi 
nois and Minnesota were present 
with one herd each, while Nebraska 
was represented by three herds—a 
total of 95 head. Senior and grand 
champion bull, Redvue King, Tracy 
& Warye, Nashua, Iowa. Junior 
champion, Prime Laddie. Senior and 
grand champion female, Varnetta, R. 
Chester Graff, Bancroft, Neb. Junior 
champion, Ivy, Graff. 


DAIRY BREEDS 


The Milking Shorthorn show con- 
sisted of 50 head from five states. 
Senior champion bull, Marshall But- 
tercup, Edgar Olsen, Fargo, N. D. 
Junior and grand champion, North- 
wood Gift 13th, Borg Farms, Dela- 
van, Wis. 

Three herds, two from Kansas and 
one from Oklahoma, made up the 
Guernsey show. Senior and grand 
champion bull, Corium Princess Car- 
rie’s Champion, Glencliff Farm, Inde- 


pendence, Kan. Junior champion, 
Glencliff Noble Cowboy, same as 
above. Senior and grand champion 


female, Fleuretta of Ransom Farm, 
W. G. Ransom, Homewood, Kan. Ju- 
nior champion, Glencliff Noble Pris- 
cilla, same as above. 

The Holstein show was made by 
nine exhibitors, who showed 73 head. 


Senior and grand champion bull, 
Ames Piebe Count Epsilon, Paul 
Stewart, Maynard, Iowa. Junior 


champion, Skylark Butter Boy Home 
Run, same as above. Senior and 
grand champion female, Segis Ponti- 
ac May Beets, same as above. Junior 
champion, L. Joi Cee Vesta Piebe, 
Mrs. L. J. Chapman, Kansas City, Mo. 

The Ayrshire show included four 
herds, two from Iowa and one each 
from Wisconsin and Nebraska—50 
head. Senior and grand champion 
bull, Sycamore Reformer, J. J. Lynes 
& Sons, Plainfield, Iowa. Junior 
champion, Cavalier’s Stylish Model, 
Adam Seitz & Sons, Waukesha, Wis. 
Junior and grand champion female, 
Cavalier’s Silver Actress, Seitz & 
Sons. Junior champion, same as 
above. 

Two herds, both from 
constituted the Jersey show—44 
head. Senior and grand champion 
bull, Rochettis Venus Lad, E, P. Dur- 
nell, Springfield, Mo. Junior cham- 
pion, Raleigh’s Primate Observer, 
Longview Farm, Lee’s Summit, Mo. 
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Senior and grand champion female, 
Lavender Lady, Durnell. Junior cham- 
pion, Longview Dairylike Sweet, 
Longview Farm. 


FOUR-H CLUB SHOW 

The Four-H Club boys and girls 
were much in evidence at the Ak-Sar- 
Ben this year. They brought 707 baby 
beeves to the show, of which 253 
head were culled, which left 454 head 
for the judging ring. The calves were 
judged by Prof. W. L. Blizzard, Still- 
water, Okla., who stated that they 
were as good a lot of calves as he 
had ever seen at any show. Splendid 
Four-H exhibits were also made in 
the swine and lamb divisions. The 
total number of sheep at the show, 
including those entered in the open 
classes, numbered 1,000 head, as 
compared with 550 last year. Simi- 
larly, there were 500 head of hogs, 
as compared with 325 last year. The 
baby beeves were divided into three 
classes according to weight, from 
1,010 pounds and over to 910 pounds 
and under. There were many more 
Iowa than Nebraska calves, with 
some entries from Montana. 

Detailed awards of the beef breed- 
ing cattle and the Four-H Club calf 
awards follow: 


SHORTHORNS 
Judge—Frank Smith, St. Cloud, Minn. 
Exhibitors—Allen Cattle Co., Colora- 

do Springs, Colo.; Eric Behle Columbus, 
Neb.; Perry O. Brown & Son, Lamoni, 
lowa: Will A. Davis & Son, Oakland, 
Iowa; Elm Grove Farm, Belvidere, 
Tenn.; Hopley Stock Farm, Atlantic, 
Iowa; F. W. Hubbell, Des Moines, Iowa; 
T. Dorsey Jones, Shelbyville, Ind.; Geo. 
Larson & Sons, Harlan, Iowa; Mathers 
Bros., Mason City, Ill.; Hazel & John 
Sautter, Scotia, Neb.; A. C. Shallen- 
berger, Alma, Neb.; Singleton Farm, 
Midlothian, Texas; Skinner Bros., Her- 
man, Neb.; Sni-A-Bar Farms, Grain 
Valley, Mo.; Tomson Bros., Wakarusa, 
Kan.; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.; Dale Westphalen, Atlantic, Iowa; 
Thos. E. Wilson, Wilson, Ill. 

AWARDS 

Aged bulls (5 shown)—1, Hubbell, 
on First of All.; 2, Mathers Bros., on 
Dreadnaught Speculator; 3, Sni-A-Bar 
Farms, on Paymaster; 4, Hopley Stock 
Farm, on Goldspur Banker; 5, Brown & 
Son, on Faultless Dreadnaught. Two- 
year-old bulls (5 shown)—1, Mathers 
Bros., on Dreadnaught Parade; 2, 
Singleton Farm, on Browndale Com- 
modore; 8, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni- 
A-Bar Ensign; 4, Shallenberger, on 
Browndale Badge; 5, Hubbell, on Re- 
gent Seal, Senior yearling bulls (4 
shown)—1, Hopley Stock Farm, on 
Goldspurs Baronet 2d; 2, Wilson, on 
Melba Minstrel; 3, T. Dorsey Jones, on 
Raveni Pilot; 4, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on 
Sni-A-Bar Banker. Junior yearling 
bulls (8 shown)—1, Jones, on Raveni 
Leader; 2, Hubbell, on Helfred Cup- 
bearer; 3, Allen Cattle Co., on Divide 
3rownwood; 4, Hopley Stock Farm, on 
Goldspurs Benedict; 5, Mathers Bros., 
on Dreadnaught Charmer. Junior year- 
ling bulls (18 shown)—1, Wilson, on 
Browndale Masterstroke; 2, Jones, on 
Raveni Masterpiece; 3, Shallenberger, 
on Ashbourne Ace; 4, Wilson, on Brown- 
dale Beau; 5, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on 
Sni-A-Bar Red Diamond. Senior bull 
calves (16 shown)—1, Wilson, on Ed- 
ellyn Lord Rothes; 2, Shallenberger, 
on Ashbourne Ambassador: 3, Sni-A- 
Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Silver Plate; 
4, Allen Cattle Co., on Divide Formid- 
able; 5, Wilson, on Edellyn Calrossie. 
Junior bull calves (11 shown)—1, Sni- 
A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Gipsey 
Star; 2, Wilson, on Browndale Rothes; 
8, Jones, on Browndale Golden Dream; 
4. Allen Cattle Co., on Divide Double 
Archer; 5, Singleton, on Stamp’s Count. 

Senior champion bull—Mathers Bros., 
on Dreadnaught Parade. 

Junior and grand champion bull— 
Jones, on Raveni Leader. 

Aged cows (5 shown)—1, Wilson, on 
Fdellyn Clipner 6th: 2, Hopley Stock 
Farm, on Village Beauty 6th; 3, Sni-A- 
Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Marigold 24; 
4, Hubbell, on Lady Buttercup 7th; 5, 
Rrown & Son, on Princess Alice 2d. 
Two-year-old heifers (10 shown)—1, 
Singleton, on 55th Duchess of Gloster; 
2, Mathers Bros., on Haylands Roan 
Lady 5th: 3, Jones, on Raveni Lovely 
4th; 4, Hubbell, on Queen Mary; :5, 
Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Edellyn Missie 6th, 
Senior yearling heifers (10 shown)— 
1, Shallenberger, on Red Rosebud; 2, 
Jones, on Raveni Princess 2d; 3, Hub- 
be 1, on Princess Victoria 7th: 4, Wil- 

rt on Glenburn Ramsden Lass; 5, 

-A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar Rose- 


wood 3d. Junior yearling heifers (12 
shown)—1, Allen Cattle Co., on Di- 
vide Maid 11th; 2, Mathers Bros., on 
Ruby 47th: 3, Hubbell, on Helfred Ver- 
bena; 4, Singleton, on Entry; 5, Tomson 





Bros., on Victoria Maid. Summer year- 
ling heifers (14 shown)—1, Tomson 
Bros., on Mayflower 26; 2, Allen Cattle 
o., on Divide Lavender Rose: 3, Jones, 
on Raveni Princess 3d: 4, Wilson, on 
Edellyn Murthle 9th; 5, Shallenberger 
On Lavender Bloom. Senior heifer calves 
15 shown)—1, Tomson’ Bros., on 
Winifred 18th: 2, Allen Cattle Co., on 
Divide Starlight 12th: 3, Singleton, on 
Cloundberry Lady 5th; 4, Wilson, on 
Edellyn Hilda; 5, Mathers Bros.. on 
Augusta Queen 8th. Junior heifer calves 
40 shown)—1, Hubbell, on Helfred 
Favorite; 2 Shallenberger, on Gloria: 3, 
Allen Cattle Co., on Divide Impatience 
2d; 4, Sni-A-Bar Farms, on Sni-A-Bar 
Duchess 2d; 5, Hubbell, on Helfred 
Beauty, 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Shallenberger, on Red Rosebud. 

Junior champion heifer—Allen Cattle 
Co., on Divide Maid 11th. 

Get of sire (10 shown)—1, Jones; 

(Continued on page 22) 
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On Dear! WaatA DeeER! 
He Ran 55 Mines An Hour 


FULL SPEED AHEAD, THIS BUCK DEER RACED AN 
AUTOMOBILE ON JULY 13TH, NEAR SAULT STE. 
MARIE. NOT UNTIL THE SPEEDOMETER SHOWED 58. 
DID THE CAR HOLD JTS OWN WITH THIS SWIFT- 
STARTING ANIMAL, WHICH THEN TURNED INTO 

THE BRUSH. IF YOU WANT TO FIND OUT SOME- 
THING AMAZING ABOUT SPLIT-SECOND STARTING, 
JUST STEP ON THE STARTER OF YOUR CAR ONE OF 
THESE COMING COLD DAYS. IF THE TANK IS FILLED 
WITH PHILLIPS 66 GASOLINE, YOUR COLD MOTOR 
WILL CLICK INTO ACTION INSTANTLY. PHILLIPS 
HIGH TEST—FROM 63.4° TO 70.6°—IS THE REASON. 















“HIGHEST TEST” 


at the price of ordinary gasoline 





Cooler days are here again. But your motor will run with Summer 


smoothness, if the tank is filled with Phillips 66... the greater Save MONEY 
gasoline. Save WEAR 
Save WORRY 


Here is a motor fuel with amazing high test. Made so by the 
skill and resources of the long-trusted Phillips refining organiza- 
tion. Yet sold at the price of ordinary low-price gasoline, because 
Phillips—the world’s largest producer of natural high gravity 
gasoline—can afford to do so. 

Phillips 66 never fails to make your motor do its best, since we 





scientifically control the volatility of this greater gasoline, increas- Isn’t it a foolish gamble to 
P e P . ‘ match your thousand or five 
ing its high test as your weather gets colder. The result is split- hansen Geliie ieciiieel 
. P : in your car against a possible 

second starting on freezing days. More power, pep, and mileage ewenty cent saving om Sour 
every day in the year. But don’t expect these results, unless you stop ween fe eae 
‘ ‘ : rifty motoris ways in- 

for gasoline only at the Orange and Black 66 shield. That is where sists on buying the finest lu- 
° : bricant. He drains and refills 

you get extra high test without a penny of extra price. with Phillips 66 Motor Oil, 


ending all worry about wear 
‘ and damage. He makes cer- 
PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY, Bartlesville, Okla. tain of om miles of real pro- 
tection. He is sure of an oil 
that is guaranteed 100% pure 
paraffin base. A top quality 
oil with marvelous lasting 
qualities. There is a grade 
especially engineered for your 
car. 31¢ a quart. 


A GASOLINE OF U. $. ALSO PHILLIPS 66 ETHYL 
MOTOR GRADE AT A AT THE REGULAR PRICE 
COMPETITIVE PRICE OF ETHYL GASOLINE 
































Chopping Hay 

In recent years, a lot of inter- 
est has developed in better 
methods of harvesting, storing 
and feeding hay. Some farmers 
have assembled outfits with 
which the hay is picked up and 
baled direct from the windrow. 
Recently, a so-called pick-up hay 
baler was put on the market by 
one of our big farm machinery 
manufacturers, and it is report- 
ed that the machine sold re- 
markably well this season. It is 
claimed that this moving baler 
saves much man labor and en- 
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Alfalfa to Kill Quack 


A Johnson county, Iowa, sub- 
scriber writes: “Next spring, I 
plan to sow alfalfa with oats as 
a nurse crop in a field infested 
with quack grass. Should I apply 
lime this fall? The field was in 
corn this year. How should the 
ground be prepared to get a 
stand of alfalfa that will kill 
out quack grass instead of the 
quack killing the alfalfa?” 

Whether it is practical to sow 
the field mentioned to alfalfa 
this spring will, of course, de- 
pend upon the amount of quack 











the farmer to put up a 
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ables 
better quality of hay. 
baled hay needs less than half 
the storage space required by 























grass it contains, and no in- 
formation is given on that ques- 
tion. If the quack grass occurs 
pretty much all over the field, 








long hay. 

Another way to save labor and 
storage space in handling the 
hay crop is gradually growing in [2 
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we doubt that it would be wise 
to attempt to sow alfalfa next 
spring. 

The best implement for quack 








popularity. It consists in chop- 
ping the hay with a silage cut- 

ter or an especially built ma- 
chine for that purpose and run- 
ning the chopped hay into the 
barn the same as silage is con- 
veyed into the silo. It is not 
claimed that chopping good hay 
adds to its nutritive value, but 
experience has shown that there is 
less waste in feeding chopped than 
long hay. Then, too, hay can be run 
thru a silage cutter and blown into 
the mow with considerably less labor 
than by the usual methods employed. 
It also does away with the hot job 
of mowing. 


Less Danger of Fire 


J. B. Davidson, head of the agri- 
cultural engineering department of 
Iowa State College, at Ames, after 
two years of investigating the chop- 
per method of putting up hay, says 
that with an 18-inch blower type of 
chopper he put up 5.6 tons per hour 
with considerably man labor 
than by present methods. He also 
concluded that if there is any differ- 
ence in the keeping quality of the 
hay, it is in favor of the chopped 
product. A number of farmers who 
have chopped their hay for several 
years have advised that in their opin- 
ion there is less danger of spontane- 
ous combustion in a hay mow filled 
with chopped than with long hay, for 
the reason that the former packs 
much more solidly, and, therefore, 
keeps out more air. 

At the Wisconsin experiment sta- 
tion, Bohstedt and others came to 
the conclusion that chopping induces 
stock to clean up coarse hay much 
better. Soybean hay for dairy stock 
was improved 20 per cent in feeding 
value by chopping, because of less 
waste. 

No doubt, the chopper method of 
putting up hay will grow in popular- 
ity as its merits become more gener- 
ally known. At any rate, those who 
contemplate making any change in 
their haying methods may well post 
themselves on the chopper method 
and baling direct from the windrow 
before doing so. 


less 





Tankage vs. Meat Scraps 

The packers make digester tankage 
from the inedible residues left in the 
slaughter of livestock. Most of these 
residues a few years ago were ren- 
dered and prepared for market by 
the “wet method.” It is this product 
that is known as “tankage” and usu- 
ally carries 60 per cent protein, It con- 
sists of bone, meat scraps and blood. 

In late years, more of the inedible 
residues are sold as meat and bone 
scraps, carrying 50 to 52 per cent pro- 
tein. The main difference in meat 
and bone scraps and tankage is that 
the former are dry rendered and the 
latter wet rendered. In other words, 
the scraps contain no blood, which is 
rich in protein, but the tankage does. 

With these two products on the 
market, the question arises as to 
their relative value as balancers of 
grain rations for hogs. In 1929, the 
Indiana station found that 60 per 
cent tankage and 52 per cent meat 





Chopping hay as it goes into mow saves labor and space. 


and bone scraps were, 
pound for pound, of 
equal value for supplementing a full 
feed of corn to fattening pigs having 
the run of a clover pasture. In 1930, 
64 per cent tankage fed with corn to 
pigs on alfalfa pasture, gave slightly 
larger gains than 51.5 per cent meat 
and bone scraps. However, the high 
testing tankage did not save any 
more corn and pasture than 
did the much lower testing 
meat and bone scraps. 

This year, the same sta- 
tion conducted another com- 
parative feeding test with 
these two products. In one 
case, both supplements were 
fed to pigs on alfalfa pas- 
ture, and in another to the 
same kind of pigs in a dry 
lot. Again the returns were remark: 
ably uniform. Thus, figuring corn at 
28 cents a bushel, tankage and meat 
and bone scraps at $30 a ton, alfalfa 
pasture at $4 an acre, the pasture 
pigs fed tankage produced pork at a 
feed cost of $2.01, while those fed 
meat and bone scraps had a feed cost 
of $2.04 per cwt. of gain. The dry lot 
pigs, fed tankage, produced pork at 
a feed cost of $2.17 per cwt., and 
those fed meat and bone scraps had 
a feed cost exactly the same—$2.17 
per cwt. 

The tests, therefore, indicate that 
these two animal protein feeds have 
identical supplementing values for 
hog feeding purposes. 


Ear Corn Silage for Calves 

For a number of years, the Illinois 
station has been feeding ear corn sil- 
age to fattening calves in compari- 
son with corn allowed to mature in 
the field and then feeding it as corn 
and cob meal. The meal, however, 
tended to slow up gains considerably, 
hence during the season which end- 
ed on August 16 of this year, shelled 
corn instead of ground ear corn 
was fed. 

To obtain a fair test, 40 acres of 
corn were laid off in strips of 30 
rows each. From each of these 30- 
row strips, 20 rows were made into 
ear corn silage (the ears being cut 
and ensiled without the stalks). The 
other ten rows were allowed to ripen 
and were fed as shelled corn to 
the calves in place of the ear corn 
silage. 

The ear corn silage was fed to 
two lots of calves—Lots 5 and 6— 
and the shelled corn to Lot 4. The 
three lots averaged around 370 
pounds when started on feed last fall. 
In addition to the ear corn silage, 





Lots 5 and 6 received daily 1.4 pounds 
of soybean meal and legume hay. Lot 
4 was fed the same concentrate and 
roughage. 

All three lots were fed for 262 
days. 


The ear corn silage was all 





Karm and Heed Lot 


By JOHN THOMPSON 


consumed at the end of 
this time, a total of 28 
acres. That is, the 30 calves consti- 
tuting Lots 5 and 6 had consumed 
this corn plus concentrate and rough- 
age. The other 15 calves, No, 4, had 
in the meantime consumed 2.05 acres 
more of shelled corn. Thus, the acre- 
age of corn consumed per steer in 
262 days was .90 of an acre per head 
in the case of Lots 5 and 6, 
fed ear corn silage, and 1.07 
acres per head in the case 
of Lot 4, fed shelled corn. 
Figuring all lots on a shelled 
corn basis, Lots 5 and 6 ate 
39.3 bushels in 262 days, 
and Lot 4 ate 44.9 bushels. 
This means that’ the 
calves which were fed their 
corn in the form of ear corn 
silage made 521 pounds of gain per 
acre of corn and the shelled corn lot 
447 pounds. As ear corn silage, it took 
8.1 bushels of corn per cwt. of gain 
and 9.4 when shelled corn was fed. 
Daily gains were almost identical 
for all lots, averaging 1.83 pounds. 
Per ewt. of gain, Lots 5 and 6 ate 
18.5 pounds of ear corn silage, 1.4 
pounds of soybean meal, and two 
pounds of alfalfa, while Lot 4 ate 9.6 
pounds of shelled corn, 1.4 pounds of 
soybean meal and 2 pounds of alfalfa. 
Approximately 16 per cent more 
beef was produced from a given acre- 
age of corn fed as ear corn silage than 
from the same acreage fed as shelled 
corn with the other constituents. 


Wintering Horses Well 

While thousands of horses are win- 
tered in stalk fields and brought thru 
the idle season in thrifty condition, 
other thousands are improperly nour- 
ished and must be carefully fed to- 
ward spring to get them back in good 
working condition. Most stalk fields 
furnish satisfactory pasture for idle 
mature horses late in the fall and a 
part of the early winter, but as the 
feed supply wanes, and especially as 
its quality is greatly reduced, trouble 
is apt to set in. 

It is cheaper and more satisfactory 


ir the long run to keep the work 
stock in thrifty condition the year 
around. When stalk pasture is sup- 


plemented with one or two daily 
feeds of legume hay, it is usually pos- 
sible to keep’ the work horses in good 
thrift, so that with a short grain 
feeding period in the spring they can 
be put in excellent condition. Legume 
hay supplementing corn stalks tends 
to keep the horse’s bowels in good 
condition. A small amount of grain 
should usually be fed daily. 

While horses do well in the open, 
they should be sheltered at night 
and from all storms and cold rains. 
Plenty of fresh water should be sup- 
plied, and salt, of course, should al- 
ways be obtainable. 





grass eradication is the field 
cultivator, which may best be 
described as being a heavy duty, 
spring-tooth cultivator mounted 
on wheels. We would not plow 
this corn field, but would try 
to get rid of all the stalks this 
winter or next spring by rak- 
ing and burning them. This may 
not sound quite orthodox, but the 
stalks should all be carefully got 
out of the way to provide for ef- 
fective killing of the quack grass in 
the spring. If lime is needed, apply 
it this fall, which is one reason why 
the field cultivator should be used 
without previous plowing. 


Method of Operation 


Start the cultivator as soon as the 
ground is well dried out, and do not 
go too deeply the first and second 
times over. Wait a week or ten days, 
then cross at right-angles one inch 
deeper. Continue the alternate culti- 
vations every week or ten days, sink- 
ing the cultivator an inch deeper each 
time till a depth of five to seven inch- 
es has been reached, which will tear 
out practically all thé roots. Leave 
them on top of the ground to dry. 

Unless very heavily infested, the 
field should be clean by August 1. 
Then, if moisture conditions are fa- 
vorable, sow 18 pounds of seed per 
acre without a nurse crop. If the 
quack is not killed by August 1, put 
in a smothering crop, like sudan 
grass, using 30 pounds per acre. This 
should produce a good hay crop by 
fall and make the ground clean for 
alfalfa the next spring. 

If August seeding seems _ practi- 
cable, only the oats will have been 
lost, and the alfalfa will have a good 
chance and will produce practically 
as much hay in 1934 as it would if 
seeded next spring. 

A 7%%-foot field cultivator can be 
readily pulled by a two-plow tractor 
or five horses, but a tractor is more 
satisfactory because it travels faster 
and therefore does a better job of 
pulling out the roots. It is important 
to start with shallow cultivation and 
gradually go deeper, so as not to pull 
too many roots at any one time. 


Making Feed Out of Food 

The Institute of Animal Nutrition, 
at the Pennsylvania State College, 
has recently published some new 
and interesting facts pertaining to 
the conversion of feed energy into 
milk energy. 

Thus, it is stated that a group 
of Holstein cows, which averaged 
1,146 pounds in weight, converted 
18.7 per cent of their feed energy 
into milk energy within the course 
of a calendar year. The most effi- 
cient cow in this group converted 
33.4 per cent of her feed energy 
into milk energy, while the least 
efficient cow converted only 18 per 
cent of her feed energy into milk 
energy during one period of lacta- 
tion. 

According to these figures of the 
Pennsylvania college, the dairy cow 
is a somewhat more efficient convert- 
er of feed constituents into human 
food than the beef cow. 
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Linder Wasn’t Rattled 


Meet M. D. Linder, of Osceola. He 
is the man in Clarke county who 
didn’t lose his head when a bandit 
took him by the arm, poked a gun 
in his ribs, and began to talk threat- 
eningly. When the bandits insisted 
he reach for the ceiling, Linder did, 
put the moment they departed, he 
began to start things on his own ac- 
count. 

Linder stayed quiet as long as the 
pandits had him under cover of their 
gun. He watched them rob the cash 
register, but as soon as they left, 
he watched the direction the thieves 
went, then rushed to the telephone 
and called up the sheriff’s office. 

There were three 
of them, Bruce Hen- 
ry, Seymour Stevens 
and Kenneth Kel- 
logg, who came to 
Osceola after mid- 
night, the middle of 
September. They 
raided a lunch room, 
several filling sta- 
tions, and stole any- 
thing in sight. 

But shortly after 
they left, Sheriff 
Stansell was on the 
job. Telephone calls 
began, and half an 
hour later Indianola 


officers heard an 
auto roaring into 
town. Their suspi- 
cions aroused, they 


stopped it and caught 
the bandits. 

When the judge 
heard the confes- 
sions, he sent the trio to Anamosa 
for twenty-five years. Since several 
places robbed were protected by the 
Service Bureau, Linder received a 
reward for his work. 


Get the Car Number 


Several times, Service Bureau 
members have dealt with agents and 
others, and altho they thought the 
deal was all right at the time, they 
found later there was something 
wrong. They had the sense to write 
down the number of the caller’s auto- 
mobile, and in this way were able to 
trace the fellow. 

It’s a pretty good plan to do this. 
Reputable men always want to as- 
sure you that they are all right. 
They will not object to questions. 
But any one who comes to you and 
acts in a suspicious manner may be 
more easily caught by the sheriff if 
you know what number to look for in 
tracing the automobile. 


Those Financial Papers 


We are advised that a number of 
questionable financial service con- 
cerns are forwarding market report 
Papers to folks with the idea of get- 
ting them to invest. The post office 
department is always on the watch 
for these “gyp” investment concerns 
and any one receiving such a paper 
Should save not only the paper but 
the envelope it came in, to show it 
Was in the mail. 

If you receive any of these papers 
and forward them to the Service De- 
Partment, we will gladly check up 
on them. Let’s work together and 
Save money. 


Seen a Harness? 
A subscriber, Ralph Bolvanz, of 
Eldora, Iowa, advises us that he had 


a blue ribbon tan breeching harness 
Stolen a short time ago. If any one 








knows anything about such a har- 
hess, please advise us. He is offer- 
mg a reward on his own account 
for information which will lead to 
its recovery. 





Traced thieves’ route. 


Treating Garget 


“The last three of my cows that 
freshened began having abnormal 
udders three or four weeks before 
freshening,” writes an Iowa subscrib- 
er. “The udders swelled to an enor- 
mous size. I have another cow about 
to freshen, and she is the same way. 
This trouble seems confined to the 
old cows that are heavy milkers. The 
heifers that are coming in do not 
seem to have it. 

“The udder of the first of the af- 
fected cows has two quarters from 
which we don’t get a full flow of 
milk. In one quarter, the first of 
the milk drawn is watery. The sec- 
ond cow seems to be coming out bet- 
ter, but has some 
hardness in one quar- 
ter. We let their 
calves suck, but the 
calves had _ scours 
from the milk.” 

These cows have 
an infection of the 
udder producing mas- 


titis, sometimes 
called garget. It is 
important to con- 


fine the cases to the 
cows already infect- 
ed and to avoid its 
spread to the young 
stuff. Both in barn 
and lot, separate the 
infected from the 
non-infected. 

The infected cows 
should be milked 
separately, and pref- 
erably by a milker 
who does no milking 
on the rest of the 
herd, for the infection may be trans- 
mitted on the hands of the milker. 
If one man does all the milking, he 
should milk the infected animals last 
and thoroly wash his hands before 
continuing the care of the others. 

Swelling and pain of the udders 
may be alleviated by bathing in wa- 
ter as hot as can be borne, followed 
by massage with a mixture of one 
pint of melted lard and one pint of 
turpentine. During an acute attack, 
give a dose of epsom salts, varying 
from one to two pounds, according 
to the size of the cow. 


Cow-Pox in the Herd 

“Lumps, small sores and blisters 
form around the base of the teats of 
my cows,” says an Iowa subscriber. 
“What is this trouble, and what can 
I do for it?” 

This herd has cow-pox, and noth- 
ing the owner can do will check the 
spread of the disease thru the milk- 
ing cows. It is a disease that runs 
two or three weeks in spite of treat- 
ment. To alleviate the trouble and 
hasten recovery, it is well to use an 
iodine ointment on the pox pustules 
to dry them up rapidly. Such oint- 
ment may be obtained from a veteri- 
narian or druggist and should be ap- 
plied after each milking. 

This disease is transmissible to 
human beings, and it is unwise for 
any one to handle the cows unless he 
has been vaccinated for small-pox. 





Waivers and Cash 


Inquiries coming to us indicate 
that many folks signed waivers on 
their bank accounts last summer and 
now would like some money. They 
have been refused by the banks, and 
wonder how they can get the cash. 

Not much chance unless the banker 
is kind-hearted. In some cases, the 
bankers have helped out when they 
were shown it was necessary to have 
money. In other cases, folks who 
signed waivers can’t get a thing. Ac- 
cording to the advice we have, the 
banks do not have to give up the 
money if you signed to leave it. 
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Rubber Footwear - 








NOW GET.. 


boots that wear like iron 
but don’t weigh like iron 


ARM work is hard enough— why 
make it harder by sticking to old- 
style rubber footwear? 

The new Goodrich Litentuf boots 
weigh much less per boot. They give 
you a foot comfort and freedom you’ve 
never known before. 





Which of the Litentuf models shown 
below do you need? Each one com- 
bines the extraordinary wear of 
Litentuf rubber with lightness and 
comfortable fit never before possible 
in footwear for heavy duty. 


1. Short Boot. 2. Lace Boot, 15 
inch height. 3. Four or Six Buckle 
All Rubber Arctic. 4. Mud Rub- 
ber (with or without straps). 5. 
ANKLE FIT BOOT. Fits leg and 
ankle like a riding boot. So light 
and flexible you'll work all day in 
them and not realize you have them 
on. There have never been boots 
with such wear and comfort before. 














“Fine,” you say, “but what about 
wear?” 

Hereare the facts! Goodrich Litentuf 
Footwear is made with an entirely new 
type of rubber—cured by a revolution- 
ary new process that gives it strength 
and wearing quality never possible 
before. There is so much difference be- 
tween this rubber and the rubber used 
in ordinary cheap boots that you will 
get an entirely new idea of what boot 
wear really means. 

This new rubber resists snagging. It 
won’t crack. It doesn’t need the stiff, 
heavy reinforcing you’ve been dragging 
around. Out goes useless weight—in 
comes flexible comfort such as you’ve 
never had before in boots. 

Try on a pair of Litentufs! Enjoy the 
relief of wearing much less weight on 
your feet. Feel the comfort of the snug 
fit this new footwear makes possible. 

Now you can stop buying cheap 
rubber footwear once and for all—and 
save money in the bargain! Every 
dollar you spend for Goodrich rubber 
footwear gives you more for your 
money than you can possibly get from 
cheap quality boots. Goodrich footwear 
is actually cheaper in the long run. 


Goodrich 
Litentuf 


RUBBER FOOTWEAR 


Another B. F. Goodrich Product 


32,000 rubber articles, representing more than a thousand distinct rubber products — Silvertown Tires «+ Zippers 


Drug Sundries - Soles - 


Heels - Hose - 


Belting - Packing - Molded and Hard Rubber Goods 





THERE ARE MANY OTHER STYLES OF GOODRICH WATERPROOF FOOTWEAR + 


BOOTS + ARCTICS 


ZIPPERS- SHOWER BOOTS - HEAVY AND LIGHT RUBBERS+ FOR EVERY PURPOSE FOR ALL THE FAMILY 
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Nature knows 
no shutdowns 


|S pcne and range never shut down. Each year is a cycle of work and 
production. Grass grows, hay matures and is cut, corn is harvested 








and fed to hogs. Nature disregards man-made booms and depressions. Orville Wicks, new champion, and Walter Johansen, runner-up. 


Each day means the end of the long cycle fora large group of 
American producers. Hundreds of thousands of finished cattle, hogs | 
and lambs are offered for sale every week. 

These animals have to be sold when ready. Packers must operate 
continuously, buying day by day for cash and keeping an even flow of 


error, an additional computation was 
necessary to determine the winner, 
and this slowed the result some- 





meat to market. They must sell fresh meat within a few days because what. ; 
meat, growing old, loses value even faster in the cooler than on the hoof. A competent corps of officials, 
Swift & Company has no control over the supply of meat offered the headed by Prof. H. D. Hughes, of the 


consuming public. That depends on what hog producers have to sell, day | farm crops department of Iowa State 
after day and week after week. It has no control over what consumers College; L. C. Burnett, who has at- 
can pay for meat offered them. That depends on the purchaser’s pros- 1} tended every state husking contest 


perity, or lack of it. . : ; . | from the start, ten years ago; Joe 
This company tries to buy up to its requirements daily and in com- ||| L. Robinson and A. A. Bryan, super- 


petition with 1,250 other packers, to sell meats at the best wholesale 
prices that can be obtained, and to keep all operating and marketing costs 
between producers and retailers ata minimum. Profits have averaged, 


intended the checking of results. 
Shovels were active, husks were 


over a period of years, less than half a cent a pound on all products sold. pulled, and lead pencils worked. The 

Swift & Company offers to retailers everywhere the highest quality of rain had now turned to a drizzle, and 
meats in Swift’s Premium Hams and Bacon, Swift’s Branded Beef and | altho the crowd turned up their col- 
Lamb and enhances demand for produce by advertising brands of high | lars and sought shelter, they stayed 
quality, Swift’s Premium Milk-Fed Chicken, Golden West Fowl, Swift’s until the last set of figures was post- 
Brookfield Butter, Eggs, Cheese and many other products. ed on the large bulletin board. Right 


after that, the weather weakened, 
and as the last. of the crowd was 
leaving the sun broke out. 

The contest was staged under the 
auspices of the Colfax Commercial 


Swift & Company 


Purveyors of fine foods 





en a an anna --— Club, with S. E. Tennant as general 





chairman. President Theodore Morn- 








ing and Secretary Sam Hartnet and 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Home- others combined forces with Frank 


stead Chassitied ads put you in Loskot and did their job well. Farm- 

or OO touch with a market for farm land ers in western Jasper county turned 

that can be reached no other way. See Se : , 

out toa man. If there had been more 

¢ I — — ' lands, there could have been more 
. 
istory | 














huskers, for there were wagons and 
drivers left over. 
The parade was headed-as it came 
iT | to the field by the Colfax high school 
| band, under the direction of Ed 
O'Neil. The contest was ft ‘o2dcast 
over WOT, at Iowa State Colie.o, at 
Ames, by means of long dista: 76 


by Py wires direct from the field. A special 
| ~ observation tower was erected at the 


. ° starting point, and the wagons could 
f os iy \ i f 
John Ely Briggs | =I lah ADE be checked at all times. Boy Scouts, 













what you have al- 


@ This | | acting as messenger boys, ran from 

bata tees rar en eee the referees in the field to the tower 
Pp y nsamtieanaaiaey alan | and brought in reports. 

| Policing and handling of the traf- 

| fic for the contest was under the 


ways wanted, 


in its method. Em- | beauty. It is just 


phasizes important direction of the American Legion of 


movements in Iowa | Jasper county. They did a fine job. 
oth ete | O44 The Jasper county Four-H Club 

istory. nl or- folks, with County Agent Ray Laflin 
ganization, problem SU PER a ETERO DYN bE | superintending, handled the feeding 
snithod tis ect FOR FARM LIGHT PLANTS of the crowd in good shape. Agricul- 


. tural agents fro any surr i 
Think of it! No batteries or extra attach- iral agents from man} surrounding 





counties also assisted in staging the 
contest. 

Iowa’s 1932 state husking contest 
will go down in history as being one 
of the most promising in advance, 
and as the one that was stopped short 
of record breaking because of the 
weather. Previous to the state match, 
fifty-nine counties staged contests to 
determine who was qualified to en- 
ter. The sixteen best men, accord- 
ing to their records, considering size 
of ears and yields of corn, were se- 
lected. Altho many of the huskers 
were satisfied as to ratings on this 
basis, it was generally understood 
the huskers would rather fight it 
out for honors in preliminaries, as 
has been the custom in the past few 
years. 

It was a great day, a great contest 
and great husking—and a great 
shower; but a good time was had 
by all. 

In the Illinois state contest, held 
the same day, at Monticello, Car! 
Seiler, left-handed husker, was the 
winner with 2,241 pounds, defeating 
Orville Welch, last year’s national! 
champion. However, Welch won 
second place at Illinois, which made 
him eligible to defend his last year’s 
title at the national contest this year. 
Seiler was also in last year’s contest, 
placing fourth. The report of the 
national contest will appear in our 
next issue. 

At Springfield, Minn., Theodore 
Balko successfully defended his last 
year’s title by netting 1,759 pounds, 
for a new Minnesota record. Clar 
ence Maley took second place. Balko 
was runner-up in last year’s national 
contest. 





Molasses in Calf Ration 


Molasses increased rate of gain 02 
long-fed calves tested by the Ohio ex: 
periment station at Wooster this last 
year. The basic ration was one 0! 
full feed of shell corn, silage, mixed 
hay and two pounds of protein sup 
plement. Lots of twenty calves aver 
aging slightly over 400 pounds each 
at the start of the test were used 
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School Clothes 


CHOOL days can be troublous for 
‘J mothers whose children seem to 
have a talent for losing their caps 
and sweaters, for walking over clean 
floors with muddy rubbers and wet 
coats, and for disputing the owner- 
ship of rubbers, gloves or other wear- 
ing apparel. 

One way of helping boys and girls 
to remember where they last put a 
coat, hat or pair of rubbers is to 
have a special closet or corner in 
the kitchen or hall where these ar- 
ticles are always kept. Hooks and 
rods for hangers that are placed the 
right height for them to reach will 
help to build a habit of hanging their 
clothes in the proper place. Shelves 
put at a convenient height in the 
same closet or corner make a good 
place for school books, scarfs and 
other small pieces of clothing which 
are likely to be easily mislaid. Pairs 
of rubbers and galoshes are kept 
from getting mixed with others by 
fastening the mates together with 
clothespins; and arguments about 
the ownership of similar rubbers, 
mittens and other pieces of clothing 
can be prevented by marking each 
article with its owner’s name or ini- 
tials on a small piece of adhesive 
tape. Besides, the markin.; of a 
child’s possession helps to instil a 
pride of ownership and a consequent 
responsibility in caring for the 
article, which is considered a person- 
al property. 





Concrete for Milk House 
Floors 

Concrete is by far the best material 
for the milk house floor, as it will 
not absorb moisture and spilled milk, 
is easily kept sanitary, and resists 
wear and decay. It should be laid 
upon about an eight-inch fill of bro- 
ken stone or coarse gravel, so water 
can not stand under it, with a slope 
of at least one-eighth of an inch to 
the foot toward a floor drain, to facil- 
itate flushing and scrubbing, with a 
trap to prevent the entrance of sewer 
gas. The floor should be about four 
inches thick, of a mixture of one bag 
of cement, two enbie feet of sand, 
three cubie feet of coarse pebbles or 
broken stone, with just enough wa- 
ter to make a quaky or jelly-like mix- 
ture. A tight joint should be made 
between floor and wall, and the joint 
between them should be rounded so 
as to make cleaning easy.—I. W. D. 

Whitewash for Storage 

Cellars 

Storage cellars should receive care- 
ful whitewashing to prevent fungous 
spores on the walls from infecting 
the fruit. Any whitewash formula 
not containing salt may be used, as 
salt tends to absorb moisture and 
cause beads of water to form and 
Tun down the walls. A_ handful 
(about two pounds) of Portland ce- 
ment stirred into each ten-quart pail- 
ful of ordinary lime whitewash just 
before it is to be applied makes it set 
better and helps to prevent flaking or 
peeling. If any of the mixed cement 
and whitewash is left standing over 
night, the cement will lose its setting 
value. The vellowish tinge from the 
cement can be prevented by a tea- 
Spoonful of ultramarine blue thoroly 
Stirred in after the cement is added. 
—I. W. D. 





Are Autos Lightning- 
Proof? 

A North Dakota reader writes: 

“Do properly inflated rubber tires 
on a car make it lightning resistant 
to such an extent that we may con- 
Sider people in a car on the open 
Toad to be perfectly safe in a severe 
electrical storm?” 

Rubber is a good insulator against 
low electrical voltages, but air insu- 
lates even better. Hence four or five 
Inches of rubber tire would not mean 
much to a lightning flash, which has 
the millions of volts required to 
throw a spark several hundred feet 
across the air separating the earth 
from the cloud.—!I. W. D 
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NO MISTAKING THIS VOTE 


Every day is Election Day 
for Coftee Favorite. You 
vote when you buy the 
coftee with the flavor that 
pleases you most. And day 
after day, year after year, 
the A & P Coftee Trio 
get the most votes. 

Taste these coftees and 
find out for yourself why 
they are the nation’s first 
choice. And remember, ¢/e 
coffee you like best is the 


best for you, no matter what 


it costs, 





FIGHT 0’CLOC cee MELLOW Ib. yy li 
RED Cl RCLE a Ib. Da‘ 
BOKAR a AND WINEY Ib. 23° 





EQUAL IN QUALITY, THOUGH DIFFERENT IN FLAVOR, THESE COFFEES ARE PACKED 
IN THE BEAN, GROUND FRESH IN THE STORE. BOKAR ALSO PACKED “STEEL-CUT”. 











A& P COFFEE SERVICE 


EXCLUSIVELY IN A & P FOOD STORES - THE COFFEE TO SUIT YOUR TASTE 


















Thoughts of 


N ORE and more, these last few 
+ Thanksgiving day has 
come to mean just another chance 
for big family get-togethers, tables 
stacked with enormous meals and 
sinks piled high with soiled baking 
dishes. This year, however, I’m pre- 
dicting that Thanksgiving will come 
into its own. It doesn’t seem to be 
human nature to be thankful for the 
things we have quantities of. There 
is plenty of material for Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners crowing or gobbling in 
the barnyard, stored in the root cel- 
lar and on the pantry shelves. Even 
tho a little more planning than usual 
is necessary, I'll wager that Thanks- 
giving day will mean more to us and 
family ties will be just a bit closer 
because of the trying past year. 

Let's not let the day go by unfeted. 
Even tho the menu is minus cranber- 
ries, celery and oyster dressing,, re- 
member that the Pilgrims weren't 
close to a grocery store, and theirs 
was a bountiful harvest. 

After all, the true spirit of Thanks- 
giving isn't dependent upon the din- 
ner. However, the festive spirit about 
the dinner board will do much to en- 
courage a true spirit. 





years, 


The Thanksgiving Menu 


When we begin to think of the 
Thanksgiving menu, our thoughts g0 
skipping away. What if our purses 
are slim? Our ingenuity and a har- 
vest wealth will stand us in good 
stead, and it’s fun to see what can be 
done with the material at hand. 

Some of us won't have turkey, of 
course, but if you do, plan to serve 
with it parsley dressing, giblet gravy, 
riced potatoes, glazed sweet potatoes, 
buttered carrots and celery combined, 
peach salad, and the proverbial pump- 
kin pie and coffee. For a change, you 
might sprinkle the pie with shredded 
cocoanut instead of covering with 
whipped cream. I'm especially fond 
of pumpkin pie served with a pitcher 
of strained honey. It’s delicious. 

Nutrition minded folks will hesi- 
tate over serving two varieties of po- 
tatoes, but remember to use small 
servings. Riced potatoes are “good, 


but mostly air,"’ according to my fam- 
ily, and the sweet potatoes will serve 
as a filler. Carrots and celery cooked 
together have a flavor you'll enjoy. 


omemaking 
Department 


HH 


Thanksgiving 


This menu is so flexible that 
with a few changes any fowl may 
be served. If you’d like an appe- 
tizer, start out with a tomato cock- 
tail, or serve tiny rounds of baked 
pie-crust spread with tart jelly. 

If you're planning to have fresh 
pork by Thanksgiving, do save the 
spare-ribs and serve them sausage- 
stuffed. They're delicious. 

Above all else, plan simple 
menus. I do all the day-before 
preparation I can. Pie crust can 
be made and put in the refrigera- 
tor, pumpkin can be cooked, sup- 
plies can be brought from the base- 
ment, and the meat, be it pork or 
fowl, can be made ready for the 
oven and kept chilled. 

As much as possible, I believe in 
division of labor in the getting and 
serving of the festive meal. Gala 
days always mean extra effort for 
mother, and while mother takes a 
great deal of pride in planning and 
preparing the meal, much of the ac- 
tual labor can be parceled out to oth- 
er members of the family. There's 
no reason in the world why the juve- 
niles can’t shoulder the responsibil- 
ity of serving the dessert and stack- 
ing the dishes. Two men have said 
they were going to dress the turkey 
this year, “—and mother'll cook it.” 

It may be smart to plan a men 
around the family abilities—a salad 
that sister can make, fowl that dad 
can dress, a nut cake with son to 
pick out the nuts. If the day's tasks 
are planned carefully, the festive day 
won't be so difficult for mother. 


Menu Trimmings 


There are so many little touches 
that one may add to the menu to 
make it more attractive and more 
appetizing. If you're serving celery, 
slash the ends an inch or so, so they 
will curl. Or stuff the stalks with 
cream or pimento cheese. Tiny sau- 
sage pats arranged around the tur 
key or chicken are tasty. So, too. 
are minute rice croquettes or dainty 
squares of corn meal mush. FricJ 
apple rings are simple, and are per- 
fect served with spare-ribs. 

I hesitate to begin talking of stuff 
ings, because they are so varied and 
yet each is so tempting. Do you 
ever add dried apricots to your stuff- 
ing? This is a favor- 
ite with me. Wash 














and cut into bits, 
one pound of dried 
apricots. Melt one 
third of a cup of but- 
ter in a skillet and 
cook in it, until ten- 
der, one-half cup of 
diced celery, one-half 
cup of chopped onion 
and one-fourth cup 
of shredded parsley. 
Mix with four cups 
of bread crumbs, add 
the apricots, and salt 
to taste. I like this 
more especially with 
chicken. 

Rice, raisins and 
nut meats make a 
most delicious com- 
bination. Use one 
cup of rice. Boil un- 
til tender, drain it 
thoroly, wash and 
combine with one 
cup of seedless rais- 








ins, one teaspoon of 





powdered sage, one-half cup of nut- 


meats, one egg, one-fourth cup of 
melted butter, and salt and pepper to 
taste. This stuffing is best with duck. 

Another stuffing that is equally 
good with fowl is an apple and rais- 
in combination. Peel six tart apples, 
cook till tender, and season with one 
teaspoon of powdered sage, a tea- 
spoon of salt and one-fourth tea- 
spoon of pepper. Add two cups of 
crumbled dry bread and one egg. 

Don't forget that sauerkraut dress- 
ing is unexcelled if you're serving 
pork. And of course there never 
was a turkey stuffing equal, in my 
estimation, to a good old-time oyster 
dressing. 

{ think if I could have only one 
store” addition to my menu, I'd have 
cranberr-es. Incidentally, red cinna- 
mon apples make a very good cran- 
berry substitute My 


sister uses 
rooseberries. But to get back to the 
cranberries, don't overcook them. 
They lose their br’ght festive color 
they remain over heat too long. If 
s to be cranberry jelly, use these 
proportions \dd one cup of water 
and two cups of sugar to one quart 
of cranberries and cook rapidly until 
the berries burst. Season with one- 
each of cinnamon 


lh 
it 
it 


fourth teaspoon 
and cloves 


Menu Color Combinations 


Perhaps while we're on the subject 
of menu trimmings, we'd better talk 
a bit about menu color combinations. 
I think, sometimes, we are apt to 
become so engrossed in the prepa- 
ration of the menu that occasionally 
we find ourselves in the position of 
the hostess who sat down to what 
she considered a properly balanced 
meal, only to be confronted by a 
veritable riot of colors—string 
beans, carrots and sweet potatoes 
with a multi-colored fruit salad 
thrawn in for good measure. I think 
a good rule is to use one strong col- 
ored vegetable and one or more mild 
colored ones, trying not to sacrifice 
good nutrition principles for attrac- 
tive plates. It’s possible to combine 
the two. 

I'm going to give you 
recipes for dessert. Most of you 
have pet recipes that you cling to 
and find difficult to change. I have 
a particular fondness for cranberry 
pie for my Thanksgiving dessert. 
You'll like this recipe, I think. Com- 
bine two cups of cranberries with one 
cup of seedless raisins. Mix thoroly 
one and one-half cups of sugar with 
one tablespoon of corn starch. Line 
a pie pan with pastry, stir together 


only two 































































































the berries and sugar, and fill the 
pastry shell. Cover with pastry, lat- 
tice fashion, and bake. 

My second choice of dessert is 
that oft-repeated pumpkin pie. It's 
delicious when made with brown 
sugar and flavored with orange 
juice. Make a smooth paste of one 
teaspoon of ginger, one teaspoon of 
cinnamon and one-fourth cup of 
hot water. Add to this spice paste 
one cup of brown sugar, one-half 
teaspoon of salt and two eggs, well 
beaten. Combine this mixture with 
one and one-fourth cups of cooked, 
strained pumpkin and one cup of 
rich milk. Heat this mixture in a 
double boiler to the scalding point 
Add two and one-half tablespoons 
of orange juice and pour into a pas 
try lined tin. Bake in a hot oven 
tor fifteen minutes, then reduce the 
oven to low heat and bake until the 
filling is set. 


Thanksgiving Favors 


The grown-ups in the family are 
too busy with other preparations to 
have time for “extras,” but the chil 
dren are just waiting for a chance to 
help make the table gay. 

Among the many attractive favors 
which the children will enjoy mak 
ing are popcorn ears of corn. Eac! 
of these is made by wrapping 
cup of popcorn, which has been sal! 
ed and buttered or sweetened with 
a sugar syrup, in a long roll lik: 
an ear of corn. A covering of green 
crepe paper is then put on, and the 
ends are twisted tightly. Some yel 
lcw fringe is pasted on one end 
to represent corn silks, and the ends 
are wound with a strip of green paper 

Small pumpkins also make appro- 
priate favors. Cut off the stem end, 
scrape and clean out the inside, line 


with waxed paper and fill with 
sweets—raisins, stuffed dates, or 
homemade candies. Lay a_ small 


piece of waxed paper over the top, 
replace the top of the pumpkin and 
tie it down with green ribbon. 

Simple but effective bonbon hpld- 
ers may be made by decorating plain 
raper cups with bright colored 
leaves. The leaves may be waxed 
by ironing with a paraffined iron, 
and they should be fastened to the 
outside of the cup with a little melt 
ed paraffin. 

A lovely table centerpiece may b¢ 
made by removing every other set 
tion of a large pumpkin and allowing 
the other sections to remain. Filled 
with fruit, and bordered with autumn 
leaves, it adds a festive touch to 
the table.—E, B. 
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SO YOU'RE FRIENDS OF INSPECTOR POST, EH ? 
WELL THAT" S JUST DE REASON WE GOT YUH HERE! 


> (veAn! vou can oo us au FAVOR 





























HERE, KID. | WANT YER TO WRITE INSPECTOR 
POST A NOTE AN’ TELL HIM TO COME HERE 


AND DONT TELL HIM WE'RE WAITING 














OW THAT'S JUST SO INSPECTOR 
POST WILL KNOW IT'S REALLY 
NANCY AND ME, 








WHAT WAS THAT MYSTERIOUS SYMBOL THAT 


TOM PUT AT THE END OF HIS LETTER? ALLJUNIOR 
DETECTIVES KNOW! YOU WILL KNOW TOO = WHEN 
You JOIN THE JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS ! 

















Ox, TOM! DON'T WRITE- THEY WANT TO 
HURT INSPECTOR POST — 


MAKE IT SNAPPY KID, 
IF YER WANTS TO KEEP - 














OH! TELLHIM NOT To 
COME IN, TOM! 




















| HAW! HAW! LOOK AT SANTY CLAUS ! 


WELL, WHAT DO YOU WANT, 
GRANDPA ? 



























COME QUICK” SYMBOL ON MARK aa 


MY LETTER. 


— 
| FOOLED 'EM INSPECTOR S WHAT 
POST~ 1 PUT THE “DANGER B.. Laat 3 LITTLE 
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1 BET LOTS OF BOYS AND 
GIRLS WOULD LIKE To JOIN 
INSPECTOR PosT'S JUNIOR 
DETECTIVE CORPS AND 

LEARN OUR SECRET CODE 
Gee! THIS POST €s 


eee coop! 


YES, AND INSPECTOR POST 
SAYS POST TOASTIES 
1$ GOOD FOR YoU TOO- 
ITHELPS JUNIOR 

DETECTIVES KEEP 
STRONG AND ALERT. 
























WHEN YOU JOIN MY JUN 


BOYS AND GIRLS,! WILL By YOU THIS BIG SHINY DETECTIVE BADGE 
R DETECTIVE CORPS. You GET AN EXCITING 

BOOK, TOO, THAT TELLS aA ABOUT CLUES AND OUR SECRET CODE AND 

MYSTERIOUS SIGNS-READ BELOW HOW TO GET THEM — 





All members of Post’s Junior 
Detective Corps 
eat plenty of POST TOASTIES 
to help keep their bodies 
strong and their minds alert 


OYS and girls! Send Inspector Post the coupon 
under his picture, and he will send you a big, shiny 
Detective’s badge and Instruction Book for Detectives. 
Just so Inspector Post will know that you are eating 
food that helps you to keep strong and alert, he asks 
that you send with the coupon, tops from twe POST 


TOASTIES boxes. 


crisp and crunchy because of the new 


package. And they stay crisp in milk or cream. If you 
haven't tasted POST TOASTIES, you can’t imagine 
how good it is! Especially when covered with berries 


or fruit! 


Be sure to ask your mother to get TWO packages, 
so you can join the JUNIOR DETECTIVE CORPS. 
Then send the POST TOASTIES box tops and coupon 


to Inspector Post right away! 


And tell your friends about the Junior Detective Corps. 


POST TOASTIES, you know, is full of quick energy— 
just what a detective needs. Inspector Post eats POST 
TOASTIES every day—and he says these golden flakes 
are the most delicious cereal he has ever tasted. Extra 
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POST’S 
JUNIOR 
DETECTIVE 
NEWS 


xKK* 


Some Post’s Junior Detective 
Squads are having lots of fun 
giving shows. A Squad in Win- 
lock, Wash., has a good idea. 
They charge Post Toasties box 
tops for admission to their 
shows. So everybody has lots 
of fun—first eating the Post 
Toasties, and then seeing the 
show! 
A SQUAD YELL 

A live Squad out in Berkley, 
» has made up a yell. 
They have sent it to Inspec- 
tor Post in a letter. Here it is: 


Calif 


Post Toasties, Post 
The best thing on the Coast! 
Inspector Post says that’s a 
fine yell, and he thanks his 
Berkley Deteetives for send- 
ingit to him. 


SECRET MESSAGE 


Inspector Post sends all Junior 
Detectives this Secret Message, 
which nobody but Junior De- 
tectives know how to read: 


BAKSLK HYPOIUXR 
FMEOGTYHWEFR GTYO 
MGKIBVLE FYPOIU 
GPLOJSYT 
ETHOIAFSFTYIREFS 
KOHFGTRENN 
All Junior Detectives will agree 
that 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO ALL 
P. J. D. C. OPERATIVES 


Hundreds of thousands of boys 
and girls have joined Post’s 
Junior Detective Corps. Squads 
are being formed all over the 
country, and there is a great 
need for Squad Leaders. There- 
fore Inspector Post has decided 
to change the requirements 
for becoming a Sergeant or a 
Lieutenant. 

Hereafter only four Post 
Toasties box tops, instead of 
ten, will be required for pro- 
motion to grade of Sergeant. 


this is good advice! 


Sergeants will be required to 
send only four box tops, in- 
stead of ten, for promotion to 
grade of Lieutenant. 

All Detectives who have al- 
ready sent ten box tops will be 
automatically promoted to 
grade of Lieutenant. All Ser- 
geants who have sent ten box 
tops will receive a Lieutenant’s 
rating and badge, and will 
receive a special present from 
Inspector Post. 

Now thatit isso much easier 
to become a Sergeant or a Liew- 
tenant, ask your mother to buy 
Post Toasties regularly, so that 
you may be promoted quickly. 
















Feweeeee eee2e= ee eee - -4 
' | 
Crisp-Pack ' INSPECTOR POS care of General Foods 1 
: Battle Creek, Mich. - 
! I want to bea detective in your Junior Detective Corps. Pleasesend ! 
} me a badge and instruction book. I enclose two Post Toasties ! 
: box tops. ; 
y WE 11-12-32 i 
' | 
| NAME_ - 
i i 
! i 
; ADDRESS i 
' i 
' i 
} CITY STATE t 
! 

: FILL IN COMPLETELY, PRINT NAME AND ADDRESS , 


Get them to join, too, so you can form a Squad. Se aaa ae eee 








Stewardship of Money 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for November 20, 1932. Deuteron- 
omy, 8:11-14, 18; II Corinthians, 9: 
6-15.) 
ig Il Corinthians, Paul is dealing 

to a large extent with a faction in 
that church which not only had de- 
nied his authority but had treated 
him personally with contempt. It is 
from this church which he had only 
a few months before so severely dis- 
ciplined that he is asking for a large 
sum of money for the “poor saints 
at Jerusalem.” Preparatory to 
broaching the subject of the collec- 
tion, Paul devotes seven chapters to 
a vindication of himself, and to as- 
suring them in a most wonderful 
way of his affection for them as 
sharers in the grace of God. Nothing 
could exceed his tenderness in deal- 
ing with them. 

In broaching the matter of the col- 
lection, he first cites the example of 


the Macedonian Christians. These 
churches were very poor, yet they 
had contributed most liberally—all 


that they were able to give and more, 
too. These Macedonians had so thor- 
oly understood the need of this col- 
lection that they had not waited to 
be asked, but had come voluntarily 
and begged him to receive it and to 
be responsible for the distribution. 
The best thing about it all was that 
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Sabbath School Lesson 


By HENRY WALLACE 


they first gave themselves to the 
Lord, and with this personal surren- 
der threw in the money. When men 
give themselves first, it is easy to 
get money from 
them. If there is no 
personal _  conse- 
cration, can we rea- 
sonably expect free 
giving from the high- 
est motives? 

It is apparent that 
Titus had been in- 
structing the Mace- 
donian churches in 
this grace of giving. 
So Paul _ intimates 
that he will send 
Titus to Corinth, that 
he might develop 
fully the same grace 
in them. He does not 
think Christian char- 
acter can be proper- 
ly rounded out with- 
out the development 
of this grace of lib- 
erality. He concedes “¢ 
to these Christians 
faith. In fact, it would 
they were disposed to boast of it 
They were earnest (in the old ver- 
sion, diligent). Most of them _ pro- 
love for him, even if a fac 
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seem that 


fessed 





“Uncle Henry” Wallace 


tion did despise and ridicule him. 
These gifts and graces, he adds, are 
all right. Now cultivate as a proper 
rounding out of Christian character 
this grace of benev- 
sw. olence. In verse 8, he 
I am not com- 
manding you to give. 
You must be the 
judges of the size of 
your pocketbooks. I 
am simply calling 
your attention to 
what others have 
done, and asking you 
to show how sincere 
you are in your love 
to your Master, your 
brethren and me. 
Then he points 
them to the _ true 
source of all Chris- 
tian liberality, to the 
example of Christ 
Himself. He, as you 
know, was rich in all 
that heaven could 
™m-  give,and yet, because 
He loved you, He 
laid all this aside for a time and be- 
came the poorest of the poor, had not 
whereon to lay His head. “The foxes 
have holes, the birds of the air have 
nests, but the Son of man hath not 


says: 


where to lay his head.” Yet He did 
all this that, thru His voluntary pov- 
erty and the suffering connected with 
it, you might be rich in the grace of 
Christian character. Think of what 
Jesus has done for you, and then de- 
termine what you must do for yom 
brethren. 

Some of you will say that you do 
not have much of this world’s goods 
That is true, but that does not mat 
ter. Give out of what you have, not 
out of what you do not have. Th: 
important thing is the willing heart 
This is the greatest gift you can la 
upon the Lord’s altar, and He expects 
you to give out of what you have, no! 
cut of what you have not. I am no! 
asking you, Paul says, to give in or 
der that other Christians may be re 
leased from giving. I am asking yo) 
to give according to your means, and 
to give with a willing heart. I an 
not disposed to put any burden upon 
you, but there should be equality 
You have the means; they are 
need. The time may come when th¢ 
will have the means and you will b: 
in need. Let us as servants of a com 
mon Lord even up, as far as we can 
the inequalities of life and share t] 
burdens with each other. This 
true Christian equality. 

Then he adds: I wish you to 1 
member the promise that giving wil 
not impoverish you. As in the days 
of Israel in the wilderness when m: 
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There’s only one way to make 


AFFLES and WHEAT CAKES 
his good! 


ATTER that rises two-thirds in 
the mixing goes on the griddle 
or in the waffle iron creamy—light 






THE 


THE 


and smooth. 


... the batter must do two-thirds 
of its rising before it goes on the 
griddie or in the waffle iron.... 


Thousands of tiny 


bubbles that keep it fluffed up enable 
it to bake thoroughly and evenly. 




















Even if your recipes involve the 
use of an already-prepared flour, 
add at least a teaspoon of Rum- 
ford for every two cups. 


You'll be absolutely amazed 
at the difference. 
in the mixing that does the trick 
as nothing else can do it!) 


(It’s the rising 


TWO-TO-ONE 


The resulting cakes and waffles have a per- 
fection of texture and an appetizing lightness 
which cannot be achieved by any other propor- 
tion of leavening. Use Rumford, the guaran- 
teed two-to-one leavener in your waffle and 
wheat cake recipes. 


RUMFORD COMPANY, Executive Offices, RUMFORD, R. L 


RUMFORD 


ALL-PHOSPHATE 


BAKING PowDER 


LEAVENER 
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went out to gather manna, there was 
no possibility of getting a corner on 
it. He that gathered much had noth- 
ing over, and he that was not able 
to gather much never went hungry. 
in this story of the manna, read how 
the Lord deals with His people. 

Two important lessons may be 
drawn from this passage. First, the 
important thing is to give ourselves 
to the Lord and then curb the spirit 
of covetousness that exists in imper- 
fect human nature by distributing to 
those in need according to the mea- 
sure of prosperity which God has 
given to us. 

The second reason is the necessity 
of cultivating the habit of giving— 
systematic beneficence. Some people 
give a tithe and measure the good- 
ness of God to them by this yard- 
stick. There are times and cases, 
however, when the tithe is far too lit- 
tle, and there are times when the 
tithe, in my judgment, is better spent 
to the glory of God in supplying the 
wants of the family than in giving it 
to the general work of the church. If 
there is whole-hearted consecration 
to God, there is no need of tithing. 
If there is half-hearted consecration, 
the tithe may be used in a spirit that 
may dry up the fountain of real gen- 
erosity. A better rule, I think, is that 
given by Paul elsewhere: “Ye were 
bought with a price: glorify God 
therefore in your body and spirit, 
which are God’s,” and, “Upon the 
first day of the week, let every one 
of you lay by him in store, as God 
hath prospered him... .” 

Notice how not merely in this 
passage, but elsewhere, the apostle 
insists on making systematic benefi- 
eence one of the main Christian duties 
and obligations. He even calls it a 
grace, an outgrowth of that grace by 
which we are saved, that bestowing 
of favor on others because of the su- 
preme favor which He has shown to 
us in the development of our spirit- 
ual life. 


Stewardship of Life 

(Notes on the Sabbath School Les- 
son for November 27, 1932. Mark, 
1:16-20; Acts, 26:12-19.) 

N WRITING to the church at Cor- 

inth about the Macedonian Chris- 
tians, who tho poor had been gener- 
ous in their giving, and of the grace 
and joy that had come to them, Paul 
said: “... but first they gave their 
own selves to the Lord...” Paul 
and Peter are both examples of the 
change in a life given to the Lord 
and of the power of such a life when 
directed by Him. 

Simon Peter was first brought to 
Christ by his brother Andrew, who 
said to him, “We have found the Mes- 
siah.” Jesus at once sees in Simon 
a diamond in ‘the rough. 

Some time afterward, when Jesus 
was preaching by the Sea of Galilee, 
being pressed by the multitude, he 
made a pulpit of Peter’s boat. After 
the sermon was over, He asked Pe- 
ter to make a try at fishing. Peter 
Said the fishing was no good, as they 
had fished all night long and caught 
hothing; but at the suggestion of 
Jesus, he tried it again. The result 
was a great draft of fishes, so great 
that he had to call for help, and the 
boat started to sink. This at a time 
when no fish could be expected, 
showing Peter that this Man was 
more than man; and if He was more 
than man, then Peter’s soul, his 
thoughts, his motives, were all naked 
and exposed to Jesus’ view. Con- 
Scious of his own weakness and im- 
Perfections, he cried out: “Depart 
from me; for I am a sinful man, O 
Lord.” To Peter, to be convicted was 
to confess; to think was to speak, 
and to speak was to act. 

A similar scene on the lake brings 
out both the strength and the weak- 
hess of Peter’s character. Jesus had 
Sent the disciples across the lake and 
Himself retired into the mountains to 
Pray. A storm arises, and during the 
hight, in the flashes of lightning, 
they see Jesus approaching them. 
When Jesus is recognized, Peter at 
once wants to meet Him on the wa- 
ter, and receives permission. So long 
@ he thinks about Jesus, he suc- 
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ceeds; but when he begins to think 
about himself, he fails, as we all do, 
and starts to sink. Here again he is 
the impulsive, energetic disciple. 

Again, after the resurrection, when 
they have fished all night and caught 
nothing, Christ directs them from 
the shore and they find the net full. 
Peter swims to the shore. Three 
times Jesus asks Peter if he loves 
Him, and each time he answers yes, 
and is grieved at the question being 
repeated. He is told, “Feed my lambs 
and feed my sheep,” evidently refer- 
ring to the new church. In this way, 
he was to prove the sincerity of his 
love for Christ. 

Ardent, impulsive, out of balance, 
the Savior impressed upon his mind 
this fact, that he must not trust to 
the impulse of the moment, but bend 
himself to the perhaps tiresome task 
of teaching the new believers and 
directing them. The change that 
came over Peter within sixty days 
after the trial of Jesus seems almost 
miraculous. When his Master was on 
trial, he denied Him. Later he boldly 
charges the Sanhedrin with the judi- 
cial murder of Jesus. We have here 
a vivid illustration of what a man 
naturally impetuous and at times 
cowardly dares to do when he real- 
izes he has God at his back. 

Paul is another outstanding ex- 
ample of the change that can come 
into the life of a man who sees the 
Christ and whose life is thereafter 
directed by Him. Saul of Tarsus, 
afterward named Paul, was a won- 
derful personality. 

A man of blameless life, phenom- 
enal ability and burning zeal, Paul 
was precisely the instrument needed 
by the Jewish hierarchy to wipe the 
followers of Jesus off the face of 
the earth. He held the clothes of 
those who stoned Stephen. As an 
officer of the Sanhedrin, he entered 
the houses of Christians around Je- 
rusalem, arresting women as well 
as men, and committing them to 
prison; and on trial gave his voice 
against them. In this, he was sin- 
cere, for he regarded Jesus as a false 
Messiah, an impostor and blasphemer. 


Paul Realizes His Mistake 


It is impossible for us to imagine 
the turmoil in the soul of this most 
earnest, sincere and conscientious 
man when the Lord appeared to him 
on the way to Damascus, and he 
realized that his whole life had been 
utterly wrong, that he had been per- 
secuting in these poor people the 
true Messiah of his own race. He 
realized at once the fearful charac- 
ter of his mistake, and cried out: 
“What wilt thou have me to do?” 

Paul narrates the account of his 
conversion on three separate occa- 
sions, one of them being before King 
Agrippa and the governor at Jeru- 
salem, Festus, while a prisoner wait- 
ing to be sent to Rome. He tells 
them of his past life, a Jew and a 
Pharisee of the strictest sect, wait- 
ing for the coming of the Messiah. 
He says that the real point in the 
discussion between him and the 
Jews was whether the resurrection 
of Jesus of Nazareth proved Him 
to be the Messiah whom the Jews 
had long expected. 

In brief, Paul’s teaching was that 
the Messiah was not to be a conquer- 
ing but a suffering Messiah; that 
this Messiah must be the first to 
rise from the dead; that having ris- 
en, He could give life to the Jews 
and to the Gentiles; that this Mes- 
siah must be the interpreter of the 
divine will, the guide in all holy liv- 
ing, to all men. This he taught ev- 
erywhere. 

Paul had marvelous ability to take 
a broad view of Christian essentials. 
With this breadth of view is com- 
bined a thoroness of consecration to 
the service of the Master, unique 
and unparalleled in the history of 
Christianity. He had great courage. 
With all this is combined a prudence, 
a tenderness, a politeness, that is 
seldom found in men cast in this he- 
roic mold. He looked upon life as a 
race with a definite goal, a striving 
for a definite prize to be won, “a 
crown of righteousness” to be given 
him by the Lord Himself, 
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i word 
To the Farm Woman 
Who Must — 


ount Pennies 


ROBABLY, no other group has found it more neces- 
sary to count pennies these days than farm women. 
And, of course, it is no pleasure, for women in farm 
homes like to have things just as much as any others. 


But, necessary as it may be, remember that often, 
in trying to make an insignificant saving, in buying 
something which costs a few cents less, we lose more 
than we gain. To illustrate: good coffee, such as Tone’s 
Old Golden, costs only about one cent a day more than 
a cheap grade. Yet, the extra value you get in Tone’s 
Old Golden Coffee, amounts to more, much more, than 
the few cents difference. 


Tone’s Old Golden Coffee is a coffee that people in 
farm homes enjoy. It has such rich flavor and mellow 
aroma, gives you so much coffee satisfaction, that it’s 
the kind of coffee your family will like, the kind of 
coffee you will be proud to serve to your friends. 


Tone’s Old Golden is a better coffee, for there is 
actually none better, none that yields more cups per 
pound, none that gives greater value for your money. 
That is true because it is a blend of the world’s finest 
coffees, because it comes to you roaster-fresh in its high- 
vacuum container, with all the richness which only 
the best coffee can have. 


Put Tone’s Old Golden Coffee on your list so that 
you can get it the next time you send to town for gro- 
ceries. When you serve it, you will know you have 
found a coffee which is a really better coffee. 


Tone’s “‘hi-vac” container is 
the highest test vacuum 
known to the coffee industry 
today. Actually, 99.5% of 
atmospheric oxygen has been 
excluded from this container. 


OveceeATONE'S 
LD GOLDEN 


TONE’S SPICES—there are two kinds of spices, TONE’S and “others” 
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WIN VALUABLE 
PRIZES 


For details listen to the 
“Omar Prize Joke Pro- 
gram”—each Monday, 
Wednesday and Friday 
over these stations: 

WMT - Waterloo - 12:30 
WAAW ~- Omaha - 12:30 
KGKY - Scottsbluff - 12:30 
KFNF - Shenandoah - 2:00 
WNAX - Yankton - 1:30 
WJAG ~ Norfolk - 12:15 
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“Of course I’m fussy about flour! 
cook says the same thing. 

And here’s the reason. Good flour is 75% of 
good baking. All the skill in the world won’t 
make good bread from poor flour. That’s why 
women like Omar Wonder Flour. 

Omar is made from the choicest wheat. Then 
it is double-tested in oven and laboratory. No 
wonder it bakes better in your kitchen! 

Try Omar next time you need flour. Money 
back if it isn’t the best you have ever used. 


Every good 










































an SILK-LITE Mantles 
sre tn netganee, fo, 
a lights. t lob. 









Try a pair of these SILK- 
LITES at our expense. Just 
send 10¢ to cover postage and 
packing. No further cost... the 
mantles are FREE. 


$1.50 For Your Old Lamp 
or Lantern Fos 22 ttle 20 









































HOTEL 


TO THE WORLD 
400 Rooms 


$2.50 


Priced 
From $3 DOWN! 
1530 Rooms Priced 
From $3.50 DOWN! 


Luxurious Accommo- 
tions 


100 Rooms 

















FONTENELLE 


OMAHA’S WELCOME 


with Bath from 


Popular Dining Rooms 


OPERATED BY EPPLEY 
HOTELS COMPANY 





lantern (any kind), you can get a 
brand new, modern Coleman that gives 
800 eandlepower of pure white light at 
a cost of 1¢ a night. New low prices 
} on all models. See your dealer or write us. 
co. 
210) 





THE COLEMAN LAMP & STOVE 
Dept. WC10 (3 
WICHITA, KANSAS 









NATION 


TRADE MARK 











Saves you money 
eon FARM LIGHTING! 
Increases the efficiency of 
your lighting. Ask your 
dealer for National in the 
RED DRUM. Write us if 
he cannot supply you. 















CARBIDE SALES CORP. 


NATIONAL 
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Apple Spice Cake 
I enjoy your corner very much and 

I am sending one of my favorite 
recipes. I think it is delicious. 

1 cup of sugar 

l% cup of shortening 

1 egg, beaten 

14 cup of cold coffee 

% cup of seeded raisins 

1 cup of raw apples, cubed 

1 teaspoon of cloves 

1 teaspoon of cinnamon 

1 teaspoon of soda 

1% cups of flour 

1 cup of nut meats 

Cream the shortening, sugar and 

egg. Add the coffee, mix well and 
sift in the flour, spices and soda. 
Add the raisins and the apple and 
the nuts if desired. Mix thoroly and 
bake in a moderate oven.—Mrs. Reba 
Howard, Marshall County, lowa. 


Nut Bread 
1 cup of milk 


2% cups of soft wheat flour 


3 tablespoons of melted butter 

1 egg 

3 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 

3 tablespoons of sugar 


% teaspoon of salt 
% cup of nut meats 
Sift the flour, baking powder, su- 
gar and salt together. Beat the egg 
and add to the milk, then combine 
the milk and egg mixture with the 
flour. Add the melted butter, and 
lastly the nut meats. Mix well, al- 
low to stand in a baking pan for fif- 
teen or twenty minutes. Bake about 
forty-five minutes in a moderate 
oven.—Mrs. Gilbert Carlson, Knox 
County, Nebraska. 


Dainty Pineapple Cake 


1% cup of butter or lard 
1 cup of sugar 
2 cups of flour 
3 egg whites 
2, cup of milk 
3 teaspoons of phosphate baking 
powder 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 
Cream the sugar and the shorten- 
ing. Sift the flour and the baking 
powder three times. Beat the egg 
whites until light and fluffy. To the 
creamed shortening now add, alter- 
nately, two-thirds of a cup of milk 
and the flour and baking powder. 
Thoroly beat the mixture until 
smooth. Add the flavoring, and fold 
in the whites of the eggs. Bake in 
two small layers or double the re- 
cipe and bake in two large pans in 
a moderate oven. 
For the filling, 
1 cup of confectioners’ sugar 
3 egg whites 
1 cup of crushed and drained pine- 
apple 


use: 


Beat the eggs and the sugar to- 
gether, add the pineapple and con- 
tinue beating until stiff enough to 
spread.—Eunice L. Nicoll, Cedar 
County, Iowa. 

Twin Mountain Muffins 

1, cup of butter 

4% cup of sugar 

1 ees 

2 cups of flour 

% cup of milk 

2% teaspoons of phosphate bak- 
ing powder 

Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the egg and the flour sifted with the 
baking powder, and then the milk. 
Bake in buttered gem pans twenty- 
five minutes. This recipe is simple 
and good. It never fails.—Mrs. J. 
Burggraaf, Mahaska County, lowa. 


~ Cookery Corner - 












Graham Cracker Roll 
1 small box of graham crackers, 
minus four 
1 pound of dates 
1 pound of marshmallows 
1% pound of walnut meats 
1% pint of thick whipped cream 
Roll the crackers and nuts and 
mix. Cut the marshmallows and 
dates and combine with the cream. 
Mix all together and shape into a 


roll. Take the four remaining crack 
ers and roll finely. Cover the roll 
with these crumbs. Put in a cold 


place overnight. Slice and serve with 
whipped cream. This is delicious 
Mrs. Gerritt Luinstra, Osceola Coun- 
ty, Iowa. 


Prize Baked Beans 


2 cups of navy beans 

4 slices of bacon 

1 pint of boiiing water 

14 teaspoon of celery salt 

14 teaspoon of mustard 

1 teaspoon of salt 

2 tablespoons of sugar or syrup 
3 tablespoons of catsup 


Soak the beans overnight. In the 
morning, drain, put in lukewarm wa- 
ter to which a pinch of soda has been 
added, boil slowly until the skins be- 
gin to break, then drain. Put in a 
baking dish after having placed ba- 
con on the bottom, then pour over 
them a part of the boiling liquid 
made from the other ingredients. Put 
in the oven and add more of the 
liquid from time to time, stirring 
carefully every half hour. Remove 
the cover the last half hour, to crisp 
—Mrs. C. M. Dewey, Lucas County, 
Iowa. 


Stuffed Onions 

6 large onions 

12 soda crackers 

% cup of ground cooked meat 

2 tablespoons of butter or fat, 

melted 

Salt 

Pepper 

2 cups of medium white sauce 

4% cup of grated cheese 

Peel and parboil the onions in boil- 

ing salted water. Drain and remove 
the centers. Chop centers and com- 
bine with crumbled crackers, meat, 
butter or fat and seasoning. Fill the 
onions with this mixture. Place them 
in a buttered baking dish. Cover 
with medium white sauce and sprin- 
kle with grated cheese. Bake, cov- 
ered, fifteen minutes in a hot oven. 
Uncover and brown. This makes six 
portions. 


Baked Date Pudding 
1 egg 
2 tablespoons of shortening 
1 cup of sugar 
% teaspoon of salt 
1 teaspoon of soda 
1% cups of boiling water 
2 cups of flour 
2 teaspoons of any baking powder 
2 cups of dates, chopped finely 
1 cup of nut meats 
1 teaspoon of vanilla 

Pour one-fourth of the boiling w# 
ter over the dates and let stand ul 
til the batter mixture is ready. Cream 
the sugar and shortening, add the 
egg, and beat again. Sift the flour, 
soda, salt and baking powder. Add 
this to the sugar, shortening and e&& 
mixture. Add the remainder of the 
water and beat until smooth. Lastly 
add the dates and nut meats. Flavor 
with the vanilla and bake in a mo 
erate oven for forty-five minutes. 
This can be cut and used as a fruit 
cake, or it may be eaten with hard 
sauce.—Mrs. E. C. Gephart, Lint 
County, Iowa. 
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ye of research by Vick Chem- 
ists resulted last year in develop. 
ment of a new aid in preventing colds 
—Vicks Nose & Throat Drops, Itis the 
ideal companion to Vicks VapoRub, 
the modern way of treating colds. 
Together with certain simple rules of 
health, these preparations form Vicks 
Plan for better Control-of-Colds in 
the home. 


Vicks Plan was thoroughly tested and 
proved last winter. In carefully super- 
vised clinics, in schools, colleges and 
homes, results showed that the Plan 
reduced the number and duration of 
colds by half—and cut their costs even 
more. These results were confirmed 
by the practical experience of thou- 
sands of people allover the country. 


To WARD OFF Colds 





-..just a few — up each noss 
tril at that first feeling of stuffi- 


ness or nasal irritation. Aids 
Nature’s defense in preventing 
many colds. 


To GET RID of a Cold 
yy 





The family standby in treating 
colds. Its direct double action 
means quicker relief. And it’s 
now available in Stainless form 
—if you prefer. 


a 
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..[f there is a cough, you'll like the 
new Vicks Cough Drop— medicated 
with ingredients of Vicks VapoRub 
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you please mention this paper. 
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| Little Home Helpers 








c ? I am glad it is Saturday!” 
Meta exclaimed. “Mother and 
I cook today.” 

“Cook! What do you know about 
cooking?” one of her older school- 
mates asked. 

“T like Saturday for play,” another 
little girl said, with her arms around 
a playmate. 

“My mother doesn’t make me work 
at all,” boasted a girl of eleven. 

Saturday morning was to Meta the 
nicest time in the week, for she had 
“a finger in the pie,” as she called 
helping mother with the cooking. Do- 
ing certain duties at a specified time 
had become a fixed habit with the 
child. She had learned to do things 
well because she enjoyed doing them, 
Her bed was opened in the morning. 
Her clothes were hung properly on 
hangers in her closet. The bureau 
drawers were kept in order. She ap- 
peared on time at the breakfast table, 
neatly dressed. She helped with the 
dishes before school. She took many 
steps to get all in readiness for the 
pleasant task of making good things 
for daddy to eat. 





“What shall we cook today, Meta?” | 


the mother asked. 

“Let us make apple pie. I want to 
learn to make one.” Happily, the 
child began to prepare the apples. 


Work and Play Together 


Together, mother and daughter 
worked and played. There was 
thought for pleasures as well as for 
duties. 

“How do you manage to get your 
little girl interested in the house- 
work?” a distressed mother asked 
Mrs. Merrill, “My child never seems 
willing to help me. I pick up her 
clothes and constantly do for her 
what your child does for herself. I 
scold and scold, but I can not get her 
to help me willingly.” 

“Make your daughter feel that it 
is fun to work with you. Do not 
scold, but show her the easiest and 
best way that you both can do a 
piece of work together. Make a plea- 
sure of it, whatever it is. A bit of 
praise and appreciation on your part 











will encourage her to try again when | 


she makes a mistake or forgets. Let 
her know how happy it makes you to 
have her in the kitchen with 
part of the time. Work and play to- 
gether. If you made a mistake by 
not beginning earlier to gain your 
daughter’s confidence, begin now,” 
Mrs. Merrill advised. 

“Let your daughter come over next 
Saturday and see Meta and me at our 
fun of cooking,” she continued. “She 
may want to help prepare the lunch- 
eon which she will share with us. 
Some other Saturday, I shall invite 
the two girls to get up a nice lunch 
by themselves for our family—you to 
be our guest.” 

Mrs. Merrill’s scheme worked well. 
Soon the neighbor’s daughter was 


proud to be called a “nice little cook” 


and “mother’s right-hand helper.’”— 
Helen Searls Marsh. 

RAIN your children in cleanli- 

ness habits. You can’t begin too 
early. Babies usually love their 
baths. As a rule, they lose interest 
when you start to nag them about 
being dirty instead of praising their 
efforts to be clean. Bath tub toys for 
the very young ones, individual tow- 
els and wash-cloths of a color they 
like, and an occasional story or 
game, all help to keep the bath from 
becoming humdrum to the child. A 
stool near the wash basin will enable 
the tiny tots to reach the faucets and 
soap without stretching. Cleanliness 
isn’t instinctive with children. It 
takes time and patient effort to train 
them properly. But once you have 
established regular habits of clean- 
liness, you will have given them a 
good start on the path to beauty and 
health. 


For a new and different flavor try 
mixing cranberry sauce with plain 
apple sauce. 


you | 
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IT’S FREE-—rThis free 


booklet brings you well-plan- 


ned menus and tested recipes. 


Your grocer has Premiums 
with the free booklet for you, 


NOW: 


PREMIUM FLAKE 


way to 
money - saving 


HERE’S no guesswork 

about the daintiness... 
freshness . . . flakiness of 
these Premiums. They’re 
wrapped in heavy wax 
paper to keep them that 
way—from the bakery 
right into your kitchen. 

And there’s no guess- 
work about their wonder- 
ful usefulness! Thousands 
are using this big box and 
this free recipe booklet to 
spin out a little of this- 
and-that into the tastiest 
kind of dishes. There’s a 
menu and a recipe for each 
day in the week—each a 
master stroke at making 
meals different and delicious as 
well as thrifty. 

Ask your grocer for this money- 
saving box of Premiums. You'll 
find the booklet packed inside. 
Put Premiums on your order list 
and begin the magic of “cracker 
cookery” today! 











meals 








PREMIUM WAFFLE OMELET 


Beat 4 eggs and add 12 Premium 
Flake Crackers, finely crumbled, and 
Y, cup of milk. Beat, then stir in 1 tsp. 
baking powder and 2 tbsps. butter. 
Bake in hot waffle iron. Serve hot 


with butter. 6 portions. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





















ODYGAR, 


the world’s finest KNITWEAR 







25%, 50%, 100% 
Wool Knit Jackets 


A jacket in which you can flex 
your muscles, swing your arms, 
bend, twist or climb — flexible, 
strong, shapely and good looking. 
2 pocket styles. Choice of shades. 








OTT 


FOR. EVERY MEMBER OF THE FAMILY 


Men's Tailored Ribbed Unions or two 

piece styles in all weights of fine 
combed cotton or all wool and wool 
mixtures. Women's and Child's Elastic 
Ribbed Underwear in all styles. Infants’ > 
Knitted Wrappers .. . Enjoy the very ey 4 
superior quality of BODYGARD under- K 
wear, which for generations has been 
the standard of excelience. Finely fin- 
ished, perfectly proportioned and re- 
markable for its durability. Insist on 
the BODYGARD label. 


Including Bodygard Infants’ Sleepers—The per- 
fect sleeping garment, in colors or natural. 


IN ALL GOOD STORES 





SOLD 








| % T Do your buying from firms advertising in Wallaces’ 
SAFE Y FIRS Farmer and lowa Homestead. If you do not find in 
|| Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead the articles you want to buy, just let us know 
IL what you want and we will be glad to give you names of reliable firms. 





KERR MASON JAR 
(ROUND) 


KERR WIDE MOUTH 


Ss 
MASON JAR KERR “ECONOMY” 


JAR 


CAN WITH SAFETY | 
ALL MEATS and POULTRY 


HE use of Kerr Jars and Caps reduces 
the work and takes the uncertainty 
and worry out of meat canning. 





These jars are easy to seal positively 
and permanently air-tight, and the seal 
can be tested in a second. No guessing 
—you know! 





Use Kerr Jars in Pressure Cooker-- 
Oven--Hot Water Bath--Etc. 


Meat Canning by any method is easier and safer 
with Kerr Jars and Kerr gold-lacquered, self-sealing 


Refuse imitations — 
See the name on 
every genuine Kerr 
as Self-Sealing” Cap 
Caps containing the natural gray sealing composition. or 

Use the size and style you prefer, but be sure to get 

the original and genuine Kerr Jars, Caps and Lids. 


{Send for FREE Booklet 


Gives full directions for canning all meats, 
poultry, game, fish, etc., with recipes, time 
tables for processing by all methods and valu- 
able pointers on meat canning including ap- 
petizing menus for serving. Write today for | 
FREE Meat Canning booklet, to Kerr Glass \ 
Mfg. Corp., 611 Main Street, Sand Springs, | 
Oklahoma. 


FRUIT JARS and CAPS 


("SELF SEALING” Brond.. Trade-Mork Registered  . PATENTED) 








TIME TRIED AND TESTED IN THE KITCHENS OF THE NATION FOR MORE THAN 30 YEARS 
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iD ar ; Say-So 


"VE had so many folks come to me 
personally to say that they so tre- 


mendously resented V. D. M.’s “farm 
women are extravagant” letter that 
I think I had better repeat once more 
that this column is your column to 
use aS an exchange of ideas, and as 
an outlet for some of those penned- 
up opinions that you feel you must 
get out of your system I imagine 
V. D. M. was exercising the latter 
privilege, and that probably she sat 
down and wrote it on one of those 
days when the load of the depres- 
sion seemed heavier than usual. Pos- 
sibly she had a neighbor or neigh- 
bors who did spend as unwisely as 
she accused all farm women of 
pending. 

Be that as it may, V. D. M. has it 
out of her system now, and some 
hundred or so of you readers have 
given vent to your opinions. Now | 
think we're ready to call it a closed 
issue and give the column a chance 
at something else. Let's be chari- 
table and forget V. D. M.'s letter 
vours is one of those in- 
stances where the shoe fits). After 
all, it’s a bit of cheering we need 
something to get our 
minds off the depression and onto 
a more optimistic line of thinking. 
Here's a splendid letter from “Let’s 
Say So,” voicing much this same 
sentiment: 


(unless 


these days 


i aos all this fuss about the 
farm woman’s extravagance? 
I read V. D. M.'s letter and promptly 
dismissed it from my mind. I think 
she doesn’t know what she’s talking 
about, and I also think there are 
many more things we farm wives 
ought to be interested in discussing 
instead of her letter. When we have 
a chance to exchange ideas in a col- 
umn like this, I, for one, dislike to 
see V. D. M. get it all. 

“What I'd like to know is how 
does one keep fall vegetables nice. 
I can’t, for some reason. Every one 
seems to mention that they stored 
more vegetables than ever this year, 
but how do you keep them, I want to 
know. And, even more important, 
how do vou fill out your menus these 
days without the ‘store food’ that 
V_ Dz. M. thinks we buy, but that we 
know we don't? 

“Why don't we make this an inter- 
esting column instead of a crab cor- 
ner? I haven't read a book for so 
long that it has to be a good one to 
hold my interest. I managed to get 
hold of a dog-eared copy of ‘Green 
Pastures,’ and I don’t know when 
I've enjoyed anything more, even tho 
I was slow in getting around to it. I 
read parts of it to the children, and 
we all laughed about Noah's argu- 
ment with the Lord over the ‘Two 
kegs, Lord?’ and the fish fry. Now I 
wish I could find. another good ‘old- 
timer’ to fill in spare moments. Will 
somebody suggest something? And an 
easy way of getting copies? Do com- 
munity book clubs work? Has any 
group ever tried it? 

I'd like to pin a gold medal on 
the state Four-H Club department for 
getting behind the cotton hose move- 
ment. It’s helped me with my daugh- 
ter a great deal. 

“Speaking of 


Sunday, I wonder 


bow the rest of you plan your days 
so as to have some time left for you 
selves. I never seem to get done.” 
N RS. L. U., of Lee county, Iowa, 

gives this description of farm 
women in her letter to V. D. M. I'm 
of the opinion that there’s room for 
argument here, too. 

“A farm woman, seen on the street 
is always more noticeable than her 
town sister. First, her red, sun-beat- 
en face and hands, then her year- 
before, out-of-date dress, and last her 
run-over and maybe a little 
bit muddy.... 

“She works, in the summer-time 
from four in the morning until eig] 
o'clock at night. ... She cares for a 
big garden, washes, irons, 
cooks for hired help and raises from 
several hundred to a thousand chick- 
ens. And then, she should count 
calories! Of all the ideas, that’s a 
bright one!” 


\ RS. J. M., of Sae county, Iowa, 
4 sends us this very constructiy 
letter in reply to V. D. M.’s challeng- 
ing letter. (We can’t seem to get 
away from her letter, can we?) 

“As to the sewing, it is just as 
foolish to expect every farm woman 
to make her best clothes as it is to 
expect every farmer to do his finest 
carpenter work. People have differ- 
ent talents, the farm woman being 
no exception, altho she is more ver- 
satile than many. Making over old 
clothes may or may not be wasted 
time. It all depends upon the condi- 
tion of the old cloth, the time in- 
volved, the price of a new garment, 
and other factors. 

“Just now, it may be wiser for the 
farm woman to spend more time in 
studying the ‘machinery of our gov- 
ernment,’ political economy and the 
history of agriculture. We must not 
ignorantly accept what we read in 
the newspapers, what we hear over 
the radio, or even what our husbands 
tell us, just because we agree or be- 
cause it is the easiest way. Farm 
magazines, magazines dealing with 
current events, public libraries and 
well informed people in our own 
communities can tell us where to 
find the information we need. 

“Let us try to answer these ques- 
tions: Has the downfall of agricul- 
ture in the past caused the downfall 
of nations? Have these downfalls 
come because farm women did not 
do their share? What did cause these 
downfalls (if the women were not to 
blame)? What is a peasant? Do you 
consider yourself a peasant woman? 
Do you want your children to be 
peasants? 

“Frequently, it might not be amiss 
for us to remember Luke, 10:38-42, 
or at least the substance thereof.” 


shoes— 


cleans, 


Pa now for more letters show!ns 
that farm women are doings 
some constructive thinking these 
days. After all, there’s no reason 
for us to leave it all up to the men. 
Address your letters to the Every 
body’s Say-So Editor, and don’t be 
afraid to sign your name—but we 
want your letters, signed or ur 
signed.—E. B. 
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Your Children's 








¢* What Are You Doing 
to Protect Them? 


According to a recent test of the eyesof 

500,000 children of school age, it was 

found that for every city child with de- 

fective vision there were 5 times as 

mone country children suffering a like 
ic 


handicap. In commenting on this report 
an eminent eyespecialist said ‘“The poor 
lights of the country are certainly get- 
ting in their work.’’ There’s no reason 
now, however, why country children 
should not have ample light of the prop- 
er quality, for the Aladdin kerosene 
mantle lamp provides a modern white 
light that even gas or electricity cannot 
match and at far ‘less cost than either. 
Insure your children’s eyes against de- 
fective vision by securing an Aladdin 
at once. 


"om" White light 


from KEROSENE 
“With This 






Positively the lowest 
priceat whichan Alad- 
din was ever offered. 


Beautiful Shades 
Glass or Parchment 
Aladdin lamps supplied with 
Satin White Glass Shades or 
with ex quisite hand-decor- 
ated parchment shades in a 
1 4 wide selection of designs and 
and finishes. Prices colors, at new reduced prices 

to suit all, from $1.00 up, 
Ask Your Dealer for Demonstration 
If you do not know who your dealer 
is, write us for his name. Illustrated 
catalog on request. 


The Mantle Lamp Co. of America, Inc. 
609 West Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 








All Models 
Reduced 


Line includes table, 
vase, hanging, floor, 
and bracket lamps 
in a variety of colors 








When Your Cough 
Hangs On, Mix 
This at Home 


Saves $2. No Cooking! 








The best cough remedy that money 
could buy can easily be mixed at home. 
It costs very little, yet it’s the most re- 

ible, quiek-acting medicine you ever 
us sed. The way it takes hold of stub- 

rn coughs, giving immediate relief, is 
as stonishine. 

Any druggist can supply you with 2% 
ounces of Pinex. Pour this into a pint 
ottle, and add granulated sugar syrup 







make a full pint. To make syrup, 
2 cuns of sugar and one cup of 
r, and stir a few moments matil dis- 
ed. No cooking needed. It's no 


ible at all, and saves two-thirds of 
money a family usually spends on 
cough medicine. Keeps perfectly and 
istes fine, 

It is surprising how quickly this,loos- 
ens the germ-laden phlegm, soothes and 
heals the inflamed membranes, clears 
the air passages, and thus ends a severe 
ghina hurry. 








Pinex is a compound of Norway Pine, 
in concentrated form, the most reliable 
healing agent for severe coughs. It is 

give prompt relief or 


fuaranteed to 
oney refunded. 





Nichols Books at Bargain Prices 


Thousands have followed “The Traveler’ through 
many foreign lands. His ten books make a great 
tary for the home. All are well bound in cloth 
i most of them are illustrated. The regular price 
the i. books is $14.25, but you can get them 
id for $9.00. Address 
WALLACES* FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
Book Department, Des Moines, lowa 


al Hotel BLACK wk 
[DAVENPORT 
















Davenport’s most famous hotel— 
offering finest rooms-and-bath, 
many as low as $2.00 for one 
Person, $3.00 for two persons. ~ 
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| | Lights for the Home | 


—— 





S DAYS become shorter, lamps 

and lighting fixtures become im- 
portant items in the home. Before 
making new purchases it is well to 
decide on the needs of the home— 
lights that will add both to its com- 
fort and decoration. 

The best artificial lighting arrange- 
ment is free from both gloom and 
glare. To prevent glare the source 
of light should be concealed. Lamp 
shades which cover the bulb, frosted 
bulbs and indirect lighting are some 
of the means used. 

Adequate light should be planned 
for when the house is wired. This 
means providing plenty of plugs and 
places for fixtures, even if they are 
not used at once. A plug for every 
twelve square feet is a rule often 
suggested because such an arrange- 


ment allows for a flexible system 
which provides the best decorative 


effect and the greatest comfort. 

In the choice of lamps or lighting 
fixtures the effect rather than the 
article itself is more important. If a 
diffused light is desired an overhead 
fixture or one which directs the light 
toward the ceiling is needed; for con- 
centrated light a fixture which di- 
rects the light downward may be 
used. 

Lamps in a room function as jewel- 
ry does to a costume, giving it inter- 
est, variety and color. They should 
be chosen to fit into their surround- 
ings, especially the grouping of the 
furniture, and not be too prominent. 


| Sick Plants 


a en 





AY HAT to do when a plant be- 

comes diseased or infested with 
bugs is sometimes a question. Here 
are some suggestions which may aid 
you in restoring your house plants 
to health. 

For surface spots on the foliage of 
plants, which usually are caused by 
fungous infestations, spray the plant 
on all sides with a mixture of one 
ounce of potassium sulphide and 
three gallons of water. You can dust 
plants with powdered sulphur to 
check mildew. A small bulb plant 
syringe is the best thing to use for 
spraying. Always remove sick plants 
from the others, and if they are too 
badly diseased, it is sometimes best 
to destroy that plant to save the oth- 
ers from the disease. 


Aphis, or plant lice, can be de- 
stroyed by spraying the infested 
plants with a solution of nicotine 


(forty per cent) added to soapsuds. 
Read directions enclosed with the 
nicotine for safest results. 

When a plant is attacked by red 
spiders, its leaves turn yellowish in 
spots, and a web-like formation is 
found on the under side. These little 
pests are hard to find. Wash or syr- 
inge the plants often with water, to 
keep the red spiders from gaining 
control. Some of the oil sprays are 
good in cases of this kind. 

Mealy-bugs — white, mealy-looking 
creatures which usually form in cot- 
tony masses, are special enemies of 
the coleus, commonly called the 
“foliage plant.” Wash the plants 
which are bothered with mealy-bugs 
with a heavy soapsuds. Leave the 
suds on the stems and leaves for at 
least an hour before washing off with 
clear water. Lemon-oil or fir tree oil 
soap is more effective than ordinary 
soaps. 

Hand spraying and spraying with 
arsenate of lead (one tablespoonful 
to a gallon of water) are the best 
ways of eliminating worms and cat- 
erpillars, which are chewing insects 
that attack the foliage—R. E. W 

When the diet of the 
a consideration, it is best to divide 
the food requirements for the fam- 
ily table rather evenly for the three 
meals of the day. If one meal is 
slightly larger, it is best to serve it 
at noon. 


children is 
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The biggest eaters 
in the World 





HEY use up more energy and 
faster than any two city boys— 
no wonder they are always hungry. 


Amaizo Golden Syrup—the econ- 
omy food—satisfies their craving for 
sweets, and gives them the nour- 
ishment, energy and resistance they 
need. Spread it on bread for them 
as thick as you can. 


Pure and wholesome, Amaizo is the 
first syrup to be accepted for 
infant feeding by the American 
Medical Association. 


Housewives like its flavor in cook- 
ing. Sara Treat’s Cook Book gives 
210 recipes for up-to-date dishes. 
Mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


AMERICAN MAIZE-PRODUCTSCO. 
100 East 42nd Street, New York City 








Ama 


GOLDEN 


CEPT. 
AMERICAN 
MEDICAL 


ASSA 


SEREEPING 


In 1%, 2%, 5 or 10-Lb. cans 





FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


toy Airplane FREE 


(FOR ALIMITED TIME) 
WITH EVERY CAN OF 
AMAIZO GOLDEN 
SYRUP OR 
AMAIZO CRYSTAL 
WHITE SYRUP 


























When writing to advertisers, will you 
please mention this paper. 











for wee 
lesigned for 
Size 8 requires 
thirty-nine 


Wee pajamas are such a treat 
folks. Style No. 330 comes 
sizes 4, 6, 8 and 10 year 
two and five-eighths yards of 
inch material. 

All patterns may be ordered from 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead Pattern Department for 12 
cents in stamps. The New Winter 
Fashion Book may also be had for 
12 cents. 
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CAS H 


for the 
NATION?’S 
FARMERS 


Livestock is the most important 
cash crop produced by American 
farmers. This is particularly true in 
the northern half of the country, and 
the farmers in ten typical northern 
states—Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, Iowa, Missouri and Kansas— 
obtained 77% of their cash income 
in 1930 from livestock, according to 
data compiled by the United States 
Department of Agriculture. The 1931 
figures are expected to show about 
the same result. 

The farmers in southern states also 
obtain a considerable portion of 
their cash from livestock. The farm- 
ers in ten of them which are typical 
—North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Ten- 
nessee, Louisiana, Arkansas, Texas 
and Oklahoma—are credited in the 
Department of Agriculture data with 
receiving 24% of their cash income 
from the sale of livestock. 

In Oklahoma and Tennessee live- 
stock topped all other crops; in the 
Carolinas, cotton and tobacco were 
the only crops of greater cash im- 
portance than livestock; and in the 
remaining six, cotton was the only 
crop that produced more cash than 
did livestock. 

Armour and Company is a very im- 
portant factor in making livestock 
the farmers’ principal cash crop. 
Armour and Company buys livestock 
for cash every business day and helps 
to keep the meat constantly moving 
into consumption, 4 


. President 


ARMOUR 


AND COMPANY 
U. 8. A. 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Fri- 

day night over 36 stations associated with 

the N.B.C. Central Standard Time, 
8.30 P.M.-9.00 P.M. 











ShtiLii mee CliCisitinaiia 
Tank Heater 





Greatest i ever made in tank 
heaters. Fits ony ——— Barns 14to 16 hours 
on one on of kerosene. No sparks, ashes 
or smo. Heating chamber entirely under 
water; no heat wasted. Guaranteed. Saves 
feed—pays for itself repeatedly. 


EMPIRE NOH-FREEZABLE HOG WATERER 










Reger ere fron— s roe eg eeens ! barner a Givostiy 
or e ee wea w 
at @ 8m Rs sonal cont saith fatten faster on the 
yee manv- 208 om ARMER - Special 
tn localit, 
{| tactore Portable Ofer to farmers re willing” te show 
an 


tive borers. Write at once for 
orice e ons d special offer, . Bay direct 


Sayhe re Tonk Heater Co. 
é 107 &.7th St., Washington, le. 











Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home- 
stead classified ads put you in 
touch with a market for farm land 
that can be reached no other way. 
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The A B C ot Tariffs 


Economics for Young People 


WANT the school chil- 

dren of Iowa and adjoin- 
ing states to know some- 
thing about the tariff. While the cam- 
paign was on, it was impossible for 
you to learn the truth about the tar- 
iff, because the Democrats and the 
Republicans were so busy throwing 
tariff brickbats at each other, and 
now that the campaign is over, Iam 
afraid that you won’t learn anything 
about the tariff because when you 
read about it in school books, it seems 
so deadly dull and dry. 

The tariff is as much a weapon as 
a battleship or a regiment of soldiers. 
It can be used to protect this country 
from unfair competition, or it can be 
used to destroy the purchasing power 
of friendly nations who otherwise 
would like to do business with us. 
There have been times when we 
have needed a tariff, and it has done 
us a lot of good. For example, when 
the war of 1812 was in progress, 
we built up a number of industries 
to produce goods 


By HENRY A. 
WALLACE 


ments with other countries. 
He believed in lower tariffs 
to help our exports. 

Senator Cummins, of Iowa, and 
other men like him, were so disgust- 
ed with the way in which the tariff 
helped big monopolies that the Re- 
publicans, in the presidential cam- 
paign of 1908, agreed to revise it 
downward. The tariff was taken off 
of hides, and the woolen manufac- 
turers were given increased protec- 
tion. The tariff act of 1909 made 
Cummins and Dolliver so sore that 
they came out to Iowa especially to 
denounce it. 

In 1913, the Democrats took the 
tariff away from farm products and 
reduced the tariff on manufactured 
products slightly. This made the 
farmers sore again, altho, as a mat- 
ter of fact, most of the tariffs on 
farm products never did the farm- 
ers much good anyway, except per- 
haps temporarily in the case of flax, 
hides, wool, sugar beets and possibly 

‘dairy products 
n> and beef cattle. 





which we former- ou 
ly had imported 
from England. 
When the war 


ended, England 
tried to smash 
these infant in- 


dustries by selling 
stuff in the Unit- 
ed States for less 
than they sold the 
same thing for in 
England. 

It was sound for 
a young country 
like the United 
States, with a 
small population 
and enormous nat- 
ural resources, to 
put up a tariff 
wall to keep out 


of soldiers,” 


Lessons in Agriculture 


In this article, one of a series 
for pupils in rural schools, Henry 
A. Wallace tells about the influ- 
ence of the tariff on agriculture. 
The tariff, he points out, may be 
as important as a drouth or poor 
seed corn or any hazard of na- 
ture or device of man in influ- 
encing farm product prices. 

“The tariff is as much a wea- 
pon as a battleship or a regiment 
the editor says. “It 
can be used to protect this coun- 
try from unfair competition or 
it can be used to destroy the 
purchasing power of friendly 
nations who otherwise would 
like to do business with us.” 


When the war 
ended and the Re- 
publicans came in- 
to power again, 
they raised the 
tariff first in 
1922 and again in 
1930. This brings 
us to the exciting 
part of our story. 
When the United 
States was young 
and our factories 
were small, high 
tariffs usually did 
more “good than 
harm. In those 
days we owed the 
rest of the world 
$200,000,000 in in- 
terest charges ev- 
sa ery year, and it 





of the United = «qu 
States goods that 

were dumped here at low prices for 
the express purpose of destroying 
our infant industries. Such men as 
Henry Clay and Alexander Hamilton 
believed, however, that when the in- 
dustries grew up, the tariff should 
be greatly reduced or taken away 
altogether, so as to restore a fair 
competitive situation. They did not 
believe in those days in using the 
tariff to build up great trusts. 

The Republican party, when it was 
first born in Wisconsin and Michi- 
gan, six years before the Civil war, 
did not believe especially in high 
tariffs. But in 1860, an alliance was 
formed between the eastern high tar- 
iff Whigs and the western Republic- 
ans. The Civil war came on, and in 
order to raise enough money, the 
tariff rates were increased very rap- 
idly. In 1857, the average tariff had 
been 19 per cent, but when the war 
ended, the average was 47 per cent. 
These high rates helped finance the 
war, but a few years after peace re- 
turned, the rates were reduced. 


Great Profits to Trusts 


In the meantime, our great manu- 
facturing corporations were growing 
by leaps and bounds, and they began 
to see how they could use the tariff 
to insure great profits to themselves. 
The president of the sugar trust said, 
“The mother of all trusts is the cus- 
toms tariff.” Probably the highest 
tariff the United States ever had was 
the Dingley tariff, passed in 1897, 
after McKinley became president. 
McKinley was a strong tariff man in 
his younger days, but he began to 
see a few years before he was shot 
that when tariffs encouraged great 
monopolies, they could be a_ bad 
thing. He also began to understand 
that unduly high tariffs had an un- 
favorable effect on exports from the 
United States. For this reason, he 
came out in his Buffalo speech, the 
day before he was assassinated, in 
favor of reciprocal tariff arrange- 


was a good plan to 
produce as much stuff as possible, 
so that we could use it to pay off 
our debt to Europe and at the same 
time have plenty to consume at home. 
When the war ended, the rest of 
the world owed us $500,000,000 in 
interest charges every year, instead 
of us owing them $200,000,000. We 
had sold so much stuff to them dur- 
ing the war that we had paid off 
what we owed and the other coun- 
tries had been forced to borrow from 
us. We still had immense quantities 
of wheat, lard, cotton and other 
things to sell to the outside world, 
but after the World war, the outside 
world had no easy way of buying 
from us. Unfortunately, our people 
did not understand what had hap- 
pened. If they had, they would have 
arranged for some way of lowering 
the tariff or reducing the debts. 


Impossible to Think Straight 


Wars are bad things, and, unfor- 
tunately, they cause more suffering 
after they are over than while the 
shooting is going on and people are 
getting blown up. Wars cause people 
to think crookedly. In the United 
States, since the World war, it has 
been impossible for people to think 
straight either about the tariff or 
the war debts. They take the tar- 
iff pitchfork and push it against the 
stomach of Europe and say: “Stay 
away from here! We don’t like you!” 
and then they take the rope of the 
debts and put it around the neck of 
Europe and give a big jerk, saying: 
“Come here, or we will punch you 
in the nose!” The Democrats have 
been worse than the Republicans on 
the debts owed us by foreign nations, 
but the Republicans have been worse 
than the Democrats on the tariff. 
Both have been bad enough on both 
things. They have made mistakes 
almost as simple as adding up 2 
and 2 and getting 3 for an answer. 

If you are going to raise hogs and 
cattle, it is important for you to 
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know something about the tariff, so 
that you do not allow it to distort 
your judgment. Hogs are on the ex- 
port market, and the tariff, therefore, 
can not help them. But temporarily 
beef cattle are higher than hogs be- 
cause of the tariff. We are not ex- 
porting beef cattle at present, and, 
therefore, the tariff can help them. 
Unfortunately, many hog farmers are 
now being tempted to put less em- 
phasis on hogs and more on beef ¢cat- 
tle, because the price situation tempo- 
rarily favors beef cattle. But within a 
few years, enough hog men will go 
into beef cattle’so that the tariff ben- 
efits to beef cattle will disappear. 
The same thing is happening with 
butter, which has temporarily been 
benefited by the tariff. This kind of 
thing has often happened with sheep 
and wool, which are often benefited 
by the tariff because we produce 
only about one-half of our wool con- 
sumption at home. 

The point I am making is that 
when tariff benefits are given to ag- 
riculture, the farmers rush into the 
lines of business which they think 
are being benefited, only to discover 
that the competition among them- 
selves has destroyed any chance for 
a tariff benefit except temporarily. 

The tariff is an instrument which 
can benefit businesses which have a 
monopoly type of control. It is decid- 
edly worth while, in the case of 
youthful nations which are building 
up infant industries. It usually does 
no harm to a nation which owes oth- 
er nations money. But with a grown- 
up nation with big monopolistic en- 
terprises, which has vast sums of 
money lent to the rest of the world, 
a high tariff is bound, sooner or later, 
to cause terrible disaster unless some 
scheme is worked out to extend the 
benefits of monopoly control to all 
classes of society. That is the rea- 
son the farmers, since the World 
war, have worked so hard to get 
up some scheme for making the 
tariff effective for agriculture, by 
means of a McNary-Haugen bill, an 
equalization fee, an export deben- 
ture plan or something of that sort. 
Eastern Republicans have fought the 
farmers on schemes of this sort, and 
for that reason the farmers question 
the benefit of the tariff more than 
they used to. 


Our Style Service | 




















A jaunty jacket frock is Style No. 
2752, designed for sizes 14, 16, 18 and 
20 years and 36, 38 and 40 inches 
bust measure. Size 16 requires tw0 
and one-fourth yards of thirty-nine 
inch material for the blouse with two 
and one-fourth yards of thirty-five 
inch material for the skirt. 













All patterns may be ordered from | 
Wallaces’ Farmer and lowa Home-| 
stead Pattern Department for 12° 
cents in stamps. The New Winter | 
Fashion Book may also be had for 
12 cents. 
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Stews of Many Lands 








TEWS may be stews, but there 

are ways of taking a stew out of 
the ordinary class and making it a 
most appreciated main dish on a 
cold, snappy day. 

Each foreign homemaker has her 
own favorite seasonings and methods 
of preparation, but they all seem to 
agree that cuts such as the breast, 
neck, shank, or the chuck near the 
neck are best adapted for stew 
making. 

Following is a collection of stews 
from our foreign neighbors which 
will add zest to our daily meals: 


Spanish Stew 


Use one and one-half pounds of 
short-ribs of beef. Put into a sauce- 
pan with two quarts of cold water, 
bring to a boil and cook for two 
hours. Add one can of tomatoes, 
three large onions chopped finely, 
six cloves, a pinch each of sage and 
eelery seed, one-fourth of the peel 
of an orange, two bay leaves, a pod 
of red pepper and two cups of boil- 
ing water. Cook for thirty minutes, 
strain, skim and thicken the gravy, 
season to taste, pour over the meat 
and serve. This recipe serves six. 


Beef Stew With Dumplings 


Have three or four pounds of chuck 
near the neck, cut into convenient 
pieces. Cover with cold water, add 
three carrots and three onions, sliced 
thin. Season with two teaspoons of 
salt, one-fourth teaspoon of pepper 
and two tablespoons of minced pars- 
ley. Cover and cook until the meat 
is nearly done. Sift two cups of flour 
with three teaspoons of baking pow- 
der and a pinch of salt. Add a well- 
beaten egg with sufficient milk to 
make a stiff batter. Drop the dump- 
lings from the tip of a spoon into the 
boiling stew, cover and cook for fif- 
teen minutes. Take out the meat 
and dumplings, thicken the gravy 
with browned flour, pour over the 
meat and dumplings and serve. This 
serves five to six. 

German Veal Stew 

Sprinkle a breast of veal with salt 
and ginger. Slice an onion and fry 
it in butter or bacon drippings with 
a little parsley or celery tops. Place 
the veal in the drippings and brown. 
Add one cup of canned tomatoes and 
avery small amount of hot water. 
Cover and cook slowly for two hours, 
turning the meat frequently. Thick- 
en the gravy with flour rubbed 
smooth in a little cold water, season 
with minced parsley or caraway seed. 
Bring to a boil and serve. 


English Lamb Stew 


Have the meat cut into convenient 
pieces for serving, brown in bacon 
drippings, cover with stock or water, 
add a bunch of sweet herbs, a small 
clove of garlic, an onion and two 
tablespoons of vinegar. Simmer un- 
til the meat is done, skim and strain 
the liquid, add one-half cup of stewed 
and strained tomatoes, pour over the 
meat and serve with a border of 
boiled rice.—Marie Gifford. 





HAT every little helps, the house- 

wife is well aware, but she does 
not always give proper attention to 
every little helper. The graters, 
Strainers, apple corers, cabbage cut- 
ters, frying baskets, egg whips and 
potato ricers and dicers—all those 
kitchen aids with sharp teeth or 
Tough surfaces—are too likely to re- 
ceive “a lick and a promise” instead 
of the thoro cleaning which they re- 
quire, 

Letting hot water from the faucet 
Tul over them is not enough. Rough 
Surfaced implements should be 
Soaked in a pan of soapy water im- 
mediately after they are used, to pre- 
vent food from drying on them. 
When dishwashing time comes, they 
should be scrubbed with a.  stiff- 
bristled soapy brush and rinsed off 
with boiling water. If left in the 
hooks and crannies, minute particles 
of food are likely to decompose. 








WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


The time to buy this washer is NOW. 
It is built for those who know the econ- 
omy of quality—built to do big farm 
washings year after year — priced to 
meet today’s ideas of thrift—for those 
who know the value of a dollar. 


Take a Maytag apart, down to its 
smallest detail, and you'll find nothing 
but fine material and masterful work- 
manship. That’s why a Maytag washes 
faster, cleaner and more carefully. 
That’s why it lasts so much longer. 
That’s why it gives you the lowest cost 
per washing of any washer. That’s why 
more farms have chosen Maytag than 


any other washer. 





WASHERS...TABLE 
GASOLINE OR ELECTRIC POWER 


Maytag Washers are available with electric motor or 
the Maytag gasoline Multi-Motor—the finest washer 
engine built. Any farm home, with or without electricity, 
can enjoy Maytag convenience 
WRITE or PHONE the nearest Maytag dealer for a free 


trial washing in your home. Very easy terms can be arranged. 


THE MAYTAG COMPANY 


Manufacturers 
Founded 1893 
BRANCH: 


NEWTON 


NORTHWESTERN 


515 Washington Avenue North, 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


F-11-16 


IRONER 


at anew thrift price. 


IOWA 


° ~605—21 


ih 
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S 


LOWEST PRICED 
WASHER 


EVER BUILT TO MAYTAG 
QUALITY STANDARDS ®* * 





INVENTS AIR-BURNING OIL LAMP 
Gives 20 Times More Light 





J. C. Steese, 511 Lamp Bldg., Akron, Ohio, is 
the inventor of an amazing new kind of oil lamp 
that gives 300 Candle Power of bright, white light 


and burns 96% air and 4% common kerosene (coal 
oil). There is no chimney nor wick to clean; no 
soot, no smoke, no odor. Simple, safe, and operates 
at half the cost of an ordinary lamp. He offers one 
free to the first user in each locality who will help 
him introduce it. Write for details. Agents wanted. 








When writing to advertisers, will 
you please mention this paper. 




















Sick in a Hospital in China 


The only time “The Traveler” was ever 
a patient in a hospital was in Shanghai, 
China. His ten books give his experiences 
all over the world and with vivid descrip- 
tive powers and facts with information se- 
cured at first hand these books make one of 
the best home libraries in print. This en- 
tire set of books can now be secured by the 
readers of this journal for the small sum of 
$9.00. Address 


WALLACES’ FARMER 
AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


Book Department Des Moines, Iowa 
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Mistol 


NIGHT and MORNING 








and aTheoea pts mete 


ON YOUR HANDKERCHIEF , 
AND PILLOW 


2 Way Mistol Treatment for Colds 








Betty and Joe 


A Primer Work-Book 


by 
Bess C. Johnson 


Provides an easy road to 
reading. Should be in the 
hands of every first grade 
child. Attractively illus- 
trated, keeps the child 
busy and happy while he 
learns. Very simple 
vocabulary of 105 words. 
Usable with any standard 
primer. 


Price, 28e postpaid 


25% discount, f. o. b. Des 
Moines, on quantity orders 


Wallace Publishing 


Company 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


























































































Take advantage of 
your community buying 
strength on oil. Let us 
help you pool with your 
neighbors for a carload 
shipment of genuine 
100% paraffin base Dia- 


F-306 


mond 760 Motor and Tractor Oil at special low 
era You can get any grade you want in drum, 
1alf or quarter-drum lots. Shipment and billing 























OO 


next spring, unless you need oil right now, in ; j 
which case a part ve ag order will be shipped at once. ; 
Generous terms or big cash discounts in addition to d 


— low prices, If our representative has not called, 
phone your local Diamond agent or write us for details. 


MID-CONTINENT PETROLEUM 
CORPORATION 


WATERLOO, IOWA < 













enuine has Red F 
and Name on Every 
Save Money! 


New Low Prices Less than 8c 


per sq. ft.—-1/7 the cost of win per 
dow glass. Strong, durable, warm, yd. 
easy to attach. Used by thousands 10Yd 

for windows poultry houses, ae 
scratch sheds, storm windows, or More 


enclosing porches h Insist on the 0c Yd. Less 
genuine—it 1s eavier, wears 

longer If your dealer hasn't gen- than 10 yds. 
uine Turner GLASS CLOTH with red edge and 
name on every yard, send direct to factory. Mailed 
prepaid. Or, write for FREE SAMPLE! 


TURNER BROS, 8isiezis¢, Dept. 8711 


Protect Your Flock With 
W-F Registered Marker 


Puts your individual number on each 
bird and gives positive proof of own- 
ership Easy to use. Poster an- 
nouncing “‘Marked Poultry on this 
Farm” with each outfit. Thieves 
avoid marked poultry because harder 
to sell and more likely to cause 
arrest. 

Price with ink for 250 birds, $2.50. 
Take no chances. Order today from 
Service Bureau Department 

+ 
Wallaces’ Farmer and 
Iowa Homestead 
Des Moines, Iowa 
(Reward offer of Service Bureau is 


$25.00 on unmarked, but $50.00 when 
marked poultry is stolen) 


































Starts Hens Laying 


Here’s a New Way to Get Eggs in Winter. 
Costs Nothing to Try 

Readers who are not getting eggs, 
should try the plan used by Rev. R. V. 
Andrews, Columbus, Ind. He says: 

“I notice in the paper where a lady gave 
Don Sung to 36 hens and got 26 eggs a day in 
winter. I can beat that. My 36 hens, after 
having Don Sung, laid 30 to 34 eggs, day after 
day. The hens were in fine health and kept 
laying all winter.” 

Don Sung, the Chinese brand of tablets 
which Mr. Andrews used, are opening the eyes 
of chicken raisers all over America. Poultry 
raisers whose hens are not laying well should 
bear in mind that Don Sung is positively guar- 
anteed to do the work or money refunded, so 
it costs nothing to try. Now is the time to 
start giving Don Sung to your hens, so you will 
have a good supply of fresh eggs all winter. 
The tablets can be obtained by sending 50 cents 
for a trial package (or $1 for the extra large 
size) to Burrell-Dugger Co., 43 Postal Station 
Bldg., Indianapolis, Ind, 











NORTHWESTERN FURS 


WRITE FOR PRICES 


STRANGE BROS. HIDE CO. 


SIOUX CITY, IOWA 


THOUSANDS OF FARMERS 


find what they need in the 
Classified Section 


Turn To It! 
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In the Ak-Sar-Ben Cattle Ring 


(Continued from page 7) 


Allen Cattle Co.; 3, Hopley Stock 
Farm; 4, Hubbell; 5, Tomson Bros, 
Graded herd (6 shown)—1l, Hubbell; 
2, Jones; 3, Singleton; 4, Mathers Bros.; 
5, Sni-A-Bar Farms. Pair of yearlings 
(8 shown)—1l1, Jones; 2, Allen Cattle 
Co.; 3, Hubbell; 4, Wilson; 5, Mathers 
Bros. Pair of calves (9 shown)—l, 
Allen Cattle Co.; 2, Wilson; 3, Shallen- 
berger; 4, Hubbell; 5, Tomson Bros. 
Pair of females (12 shown)—1l, Allen 
Cattle Co.; 2, Singleton; 3, Jones; 4, 
Tomson Bros.; 5, Wilson. Three bulls 
owned by exhibitor (9 shown)—1l, 
Jones; 2, Mathers Bros.; 3, Hubbell; 4, 
Hopley Stock Farm; 5, Shallenberger. 
Two bulls owned by exhibitor (10 
shown)—1l1, Jones; 2, Hopley Stock 
Farm; 3, Wilson; 4, Shallenberger; 5, 
Sni-A-Bar Farms. 


HEREFORDS 


Judge—Harry Hopley, Atlantic, Iowa. 

Exhibitors—Sam Antrim, Atlantic, 
Iowa; H. A. Baldwin, Pleasanton, Calif.; 
Brazie & Madsen, Harlan, Iowa; H. W. 
Chandler, Baker, Ore.; L. Chatterton, 
Geyser, Mont.; P. M. Christensen & Son, 
Lone Rock, Iowa; J. L. Curran, Mason 
City, Iowa; Joe T. Davidson & Son, 
Ozona, Texas; B. A. Elliott, Moran, 
Texas; Foster Farms, Rexford, Kan.; 
Eugene Gosch, Odebolt, Iowa; Robert 
H. Hazlett, Eldorado, Kan.; Hillandale 
Farm, Muscatine, Iowa; L. W. Johnson 
& Sons, Elkhorn, Iowa; J. J. Kelleher, 
Patterson, Iowa; Ken Caryl Ranch Co., 
Patterson, Iowa; R. P. Lamont, Jr., 
Larkspur, Colo.; C. M. Largent & Son, 
Merkel, Texas; C. A. Meyer & Sons, 
Bellevue, Iowa; Roberts Loan and Cat- 
tle Farm, Roundup, Mont.; Charles Rule, 
Jenner, Calif.; J. Ernest Smith, Denton, 
Neb.; University of Nebraska, Lincoln, 
Neb.; J. W. Van Natta, Lafayette, Ind.; 
W. S. Westcott, Denison, Iowa; Helmer 
Wunibald, Lincoln, Neb.; Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

AWARDS 

Aged bulls (10 shown}—1, Hazlett, on 
Bocaldo Tone 3d; 2, Ken-Caryl Ranch, 
on Brae Domino; 3, Rule, on Dandy 
Domino 104th; 4, Ken-Caryl Ranch, on 
Beau Baldwin 32d; 5, Chatterton, on 
Aster Domino 25th. Two-year-old bulls 
(17. shown)—1, Ken-Caryl Ranch, on 
Ambrose Domino; 2, Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch on WHR Aster Domino 42d; 3, 
Hazlett, on Bocaldo Rupert 3d; 4, Lar- 
gent & Sons, on Publican Domino Jr.; 5, 
Elliott, on Domino Mischief. Senior 
yearling bulls (18 shown)—1, Hazlett, 
on Zato Rupert; 2, Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, on Carlos Domino; 3, Chandler, 
on Chandler's Belmont 20th; 4, Ken- 
Caryl Ranch, on Ames Domino; 5, Van 
Natta, on Double Mixer. Junior year- 
ling bulls (17 shown)—1, Ken-Caryl 
Ranch, on Regent Domino; 2, Largent 
& Sons, on Publican Domino 4th; 3, 
Chandler, on Chandler's Belmont 30th: 
4. Hazlett, on Hazford Tone 64th; 5, Van 
Natta, on Mischief Avondale. Senior bull 
calves (11 shown)—1, Ken-Caryl, on 
Roxie Domino; 2, Chandler, on Belmont 
Hartland, Jr.; 3, Van Natta, on The 
Mischief Maker; 4, Hazlett, on Mary’s 
Bocaldo; 5, Wyoming Hereford Ranch, 
on WHR Royal Domino 28th. Junior bull 
calves (17 shown)—1, Hazlett, on Haz- 
ford Lad 49th; 2, Lamont, on Donald 
Stanway; 3, Chandler, on Donald Dom- 
ino; 4, Wyoming Hereford Ranch, Bull 
calves (17 shown)—1, Hazlett, on Lonah’s 
Tone; 2, Davidson, on Beau Gwen 50th: 
3, Chandler, on Chandler’s Belmont 
55th; 4, Van Natta, on Hoosier Mis- 
chief; 5, Wyoming Hereford Ranch, on 
WHR Princeps Domino. 

Senior and grand champion 
Hazlet, on Zata Rupert. 

Junior champion bull—Ken-Caryl, on 
Roxie Domino. 

Aged cows (7 shown)—1l, Hazlett, on 
Serena; 2, Ken-Caryl Ranch, on Monta 
Domino; 3, Van Natta, on Mabel Mixer: 
4, Foster Farms, on Anxiety Lass 98th; 
5, Chatterton, on Marcelia Domino. Two- 
vear-old heifers (14 shown)—1, David- 
son, on Donna Domino; 2, Largent & 
Sons, on Marietta 53d; 3, Ken-Caryl 
Ranch, on Isolda Domino; 4, Van Natta, 
on Lena Mixer; 5, Largent & Sons, on 
Miss Domino 18th. Senior yearling heif- 
ers (18 shown)—1, Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, on Miss Domino Stanway 17th; 
2, Hazlett, on Duo Rupert 2d; 3, Lamont, 
on Virginia Blanchard; 4, Chatterton, 
on Myrtle Domino 2d; 5, Ken-Caryl 
Ranch, on Dorinne Domino. Junior 
yearling heifers (16 shown)—1, Largent 
& Sons, on Bloom Domino; 2, Ken-Caryl 
Ranch, on Orpha Domino; 3, Van Natta, 
on Helen Mixer 3d; 4, Ken-Caryl Ranch, 
on Janice Domino; 5, Wyoming Hereford 
Ranch, on Miss Domino Stanway 19th. 
Summer yearling heifers (15 shown)—l, 
Hazlett, on Iza Rupert; 2, Foster Farms, 


2 


on Anxiety Lass 120th; 3, Van Natta, 


bull— 









on Martha Mixer 2d; 4, Ken-Caryl 
Ranch, on Janet Domino; 5, Baldwin, 
on Duchess Domino 2d. Senior heifer 
calves (21 shown)—l, Van Natta, on 
Bonnie Mischief; 2, Lamont, on Cyhoe- 
lyn Domino; 3, Hillandale Farm, on 
Miss Coronet 87th; 4, Hillandale Farm, 
on Miss Coronet 85th; 5, Largent & 
Sons, on Clara Domino. Junior heifer 
calves (20 shown)—1l1, Wyoming Here- 
ford Ranch, on WHR Blocky Domineta 
15th; 2, Hillandale Farm, on Miss Coro- 
net 98th; 3, Hazlett, on Adolfa Batiste; 
4, Chandler, on Miss Mark 6th; 5, Lar- 
gent & Sons, on Marie Domino, 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch, on Miss 
Domino Stanway 17th. 

Junior champion heifer—Hazlett, on 
Iza Rupert. 

Get of sire (16 shown)—1, Hazlett; 2, 
Wyoming Hereford Ranch; 3, Ken-Cary] 
Ranch; 4, Chandler; 5, Largent & Sons. 
Two females owned by exhibitor (19 
shown)—1l1, Hazlett; 2, Wyoming Here- 
ford Ranch; 3, Largent & Sons; 4, Wyo- 
ming Hereford Ranch; 5, Ken-Caryl 
Ranch. Pair of yearlings (15 shown)—1, 
Hazlett; 2, Wyoming Hereford Ranch; 
3, Largent & Sons; 4, Baldwin; 5, Ken- 
Caryl Ranch. Pair of calves owned by 
exhibitor (14 shown)—1l, Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch; 2, Hazlett; 3, Van 
Natta; 4, Lamont, Jr.; 5, Largent & 
Sons. Five bulls owned by exhibitor (11 
shown)—1, Hazlett; 2, Ken-Caryl Ranch; 
3, Chandler; 4, Van Natta; 5, Wyoming 
Hereford Ranch. Three bulls owned by 
exhibitor (13 shown)—1, Hazlett: 2, 
Ken-Caryl Ranch; 3, Chandler; 4, Van 
Natta; 5, Wyoming Hereford Ranch. 
Two bulls owned by exhibitor (13 
shown)—1, Hazlett: 2, Ken-Caryl Ranch; 


3, Chandler; 4, Van Natta; 5, Largent 
& Sons. 


ABERDEEN ANGUS 
Judge—J. M. Tudor, Olin, Iowa. 
Exhibitors—Elliott Brown, Rose H 

Iowa; Edna Mae Brown, Miami, Okla.; 
Robert Brown, Miami, Okla.; Congdon 
& Battles, Yakima, Wash.; S. C. Fuller- 
ton & Sons, Miami, Okla.; James B., 
Hollinger, Chapman, Kan.; W A, 
Kirschbaum, Defiance, Iowa; Miller & 
Kemp, Olin, Iowa; State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Wash.; St. Al- 
bans Farms, Pacific, Mo.; J. Garrett 
Tolan, Farmingdale, Ill.; University of 
Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb.; Wayland 
Hopley Farms, Ine., Atlantic, Iow 
Dell Wright & Sons, Sanborn, Iowa, 
AWARDS 
Aged bulls (5 shown)—1, ~ Elliott 
Brown, on Burgess Marshal 3d; 2, C« 
don & Battles, on Estherman C. B. 1 : 
, Wayland Hopley Farms, on Backley 
Quality; 4, Sehmuecker & Sons, n 
Brookside Eliminator; 5, Wright & Sons, 
on Boland W. Two-year-old bulls (8 
shown)—1, Brown, on Envious 
Marshall 3d; 2, Miller & Kemp, on 
Belman 2d; 3, Wayland Hopley Farms 
on Bar Quality; 4, Congdon & Batt! 
on Barbarian of Rosemere 52d; 5, 
Albans Farms, on Peer of St. All 
Senior yearling bulls (10 shown) 
Congdon & Battles, on Antler of Rose- 
mere 15th; 2, St. Albans Farms, on 
Erica of St. Albans; 3, Wayland Hop- 
ley Farms, on Blackeap Benz 15th: 4, 
Tolan, on Blackcap Mahaska; 5, Kirsch- 
baum, on Excelsior Excel K. Junior 
yearling bulls (12 shown)—1, Hollinger, 
on Revemere of Wheatland 2d; 2, Cong- 
don & Battles, on Idolmere 9th; 3, Way- 
land Hopley Farms, on Blackcap Benz 
25th; 4, Elliott Brown, on Blackcap 
tevolution B.; 5, Fullerton & Sons, on 
i 








Blackman 10th of Sunbeam, Summ: 
vearling bulls (11 shown)—1, Way): 

Hopley Farms, on Barmar Quality; 2 
Congdon & Battles, on Prizemere 24 A 
8, Wayland Hopley Farms, on Black 
Quality 3d; 4, St. Albans Farms, on 





Bruin of St. Albans; 5, Schmuecker & 
Sons, on Bandolier of Pinehurst. 
Senior bull calves (8 shown)—1, St. Al- 
bans Farms, on Black Peer of St. Al- 
bans; 2, Fullerton & Sons, on Elban Sth 
of Sunbeam; 3, Tolan, on Ejileenmere 
72d; 4, Hollinger, on Revemere of 
Wheatland 7th; 5, Hollinger, on Burgess 
of Wheatland, Junior bull calve (9 
shown)—1, St. Albans Farms, on Ban- 
ner of St. Albans; 2, Wayland Hopley, 
Farms, on Black Enchanter Qualit 3% 
Elliott Brown, on Eric evolution B; 
4, Congdon & Battles, on Barbarian ot 
tosemere 74th; 5, Miller & Kem} n 
Bellboy M. K. 

Senior and grand champion 
Elliott Brown, on Envious Marshal 

Junior champion bull—St. Al 8 
Farms, on Black Peer of St. Alban: 

Aged cows (7 shown)—1, Hollinger, on 
Queenmere of Wheatland; 2, Schmueck- 
er & Sons, on Pinehurst Blackca 
Tolan, on Blackcap McHenry 218th; % 


h —_ 





Grand champion Hereford cow, shown by Wyoming Hereford Ranch. 
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Elliott Brown, on Edwina of Wheat- 
land; 5, St. Albans Farms, on Barbara 
McHenry Tlst. Two-year-old heifers (12 
shown)—1l, Miller & Kemp, on Erica of 
Elmwood; 2, Congdon & Battles, on 
Pride of Rosemere 247th; 3, Elliott 
Brown, on Luella June; 4, Schmuecker 
& Sons, on Blackbird of Pinehurst 9th; 
5. Wayland Hopley Farms, on Erica 
Enid 7th. Senior yearling heifers (10 
shown)—1, Kirschbaum, on Erica Eileen 
K. 5th; 2, St. Albans Farms, on Miss 
St. Albans 2d; 3, Tolan, on Blackcap 
Tolan 30th; 4, Hollinger, on Chimera 
of Wheatland; 5, Wayland Hopley 
Farms, on Quality’s Blackcap Sady, Ju- 
nior yearling heifers (12 shown)—l, 
Congdon & Battles, on Barbara of Rose- 
mere 100th; 2, Schmuecker & Sons, on 
Pinehurst Blackbird 4th; 3, Elliott 
Brown, on Revianna; 5, Wayland Hop- 
ley Farms, on Erica Epic 3d; 5, Tolan, 
on Evergreen Lady T. 3d. Summer 
vearling heifers (12 shown)—1, Congdon 
& Battles, on Pride of Rosemere 289th; 
2, Congdon & Battles, on Antelope of 
Rosemere 10th; 3, Elliott Brown, on 
Elisena 18th; 4, Miller & Kemp, on 
Black Enid M. K.; 5, St. Albans Farms, 
on Pride 14th of St. Albans, Senior heif- 
er calves (10 shown)—1, Hollinger, on 
Chimera of Wheatland; 2, Elliott Brown, 
on unnamed; 3, St. Albans Farms, on 
Blackeap 9th of St. Albans; 4, Miller & 
Kemp, on Blackbird of Pinehurst 12th; 
5, Congdon & Battles, on Idessa of 
Rosemere 8th. Junior heifer calves (8 
shown)—1, Elliott Brown, on Eone of 
Rose Hill; 2, Congdon & Battles, on 
Barbara of Rosemere 117th; 3, Milter & 
Kemp, on Eris M. K. 2d; 4, St. Albans 
Farms, on Etta of St. Albans; 5, 
Schmuecker & Sons, on Blackbird of 
Pinehurst 13th. 

Senior and grand champion female— 
Miller & Kemp, on Erica of Elmwood. 

Junior champion heifer—Congdon & 
Battles, on Barbara of Rosemere 100th. 

Get of sire (9 shown)—1, St. Albans 
Farms; 2, Congdon & Battles; 3, Elliott 
Brown; 4, Wayland Hopley Farms; 9, 
Schmuecker & Sons. Graded herd (8 
shown)—1, Elliott Brown; 2, Wayland 
Hopley Farms; 3, Miller & Kemp; 4, St 
Albans Farms; 5, Schmuecker & Sons. 
Pair of vearlings (8 shown)—1, Way- 
land Hopley Farms; 2, Congdon & Bat 
tles: 3, Elliott Brown; 4, Schmuecker 
& Sons: 5, Congdon & Battles. Pair of 
calves (10 shown)—1, St. Albans Farms; 
2, Hollinger; 8, St. Albans Farms 4, 
Elliott Brown; 5, Wayland Hopley 
Farms. Five bulls owned by exhibitor (9 
shown)—1, Congdon & Battles; 2, Way- 
land Hopley Farms; 3, Elliott Brown; 4, 
St. Albans Farms; 5, Tolan. Three bulls 
owned by exhibitor (10 shown)—1, Elli- 
ott Brown: 2, Congdon & Battles; 3, 
Wayland Hopley Farms; 4, St. Albans 
Farms; 5, Wayland Hopley Farms. Two 
bulls owned by exhibitor (10 shown)—l, 
St. Albans Farms; 2, Wayland Hopley 
Farms; 8, Congdon & Battles; 4, Hol- 
linger; 5, Tolan. 


CLUB STEERS 
Herefords 

Club steers, 1,010 pounds and over (63 
shown)—1, Julia Jackson, Fergus Co., 
Mont.; 2, Irus Sauder, Pawnee Co., Neb.; 
3, Hitoshi Matsutani, Keith Co., Neb.; 
4, Dorman Jackson, Fergus Co., Mont.; 
5, John Moeller, Crawford Co., Iowa. 

920 to 1,000 pounds (67 shown)—1, 
John Gallagher, Crawford Co., Iowa; 2, 
Irus Sauder, Pawnee Co., Neb.; 3, Or- 
land Stohlman, Cass Co., Iowa; 4, Wal- 
ter Hentzen, Seward Co., Neb.; 5, Ger- 
ald Leu, Mills Co., Iowa. 

910 pounds and under (61 shown)—1, 
W. Wayne Sheriff, Adair Co., Iowa; 2, 
Helen Wilcoxson, Decatur Co., Iowa; 3, 
Mervin. Aegerter, Seward Co., Neb.; 4, 
Paul Shaw, Mills Co., Iowa; 5, Horace 
Wescott, Crawford Co., Iowa. 

Champion Hereford—John Gallagher. 

Reserve champion—Julia Jackson. 

Shorthorns 

Club steers, 1,010 pounds and over (32 
shown)—1, Virginia Mackoy, Fremont 
Co., Iowa; 2, Dick Hyde, Mills Co., 
Iowa; 8, Hazel Sautter, Greeley Co., 
Neb.; 4, Geraldine Rees, Stanton Co., 
Neb.; 5, Robert Skinner, Burt Co., Neb. 

870 to 960 pounds (32 shown)—1, Dale 
Westphalen, Cass Co., Iowa; 2, Vincent 
Gruss, Adair Co., Iowa; 3, Bernice 
Goecke, Marshall Co., Towa; 4, F.. W. 
Hubbell, Jr., Polk Co., Iowa; 5, Robert 
Sullivan, Lancaster Co., Neb. 

860 pounds and under (33 shown)—1, 
Bernice Goecke, Marshall Co., Iowa; 2 
Sylvia Johnson, Shelby Co., Iowa; 3, 
Vincent Gruss, Adair Co., Iowa; 4, Fol- 
mer Johnson, Shelby Co., Iowa; 5, Fran- 
cis McDowell, Decatur Co., Iowa. 

», Campion Shorthorn—Dale Westpha- 
en 


Y 





Reserve champion—Vincent Gruss, 
Aberdeen Angus 

Club steers, 1,000 pounds and over 
(34 shown)—1, Donald Biggs, Cass Co., 
Iowa; 2, Robert Biggs, Cass Co., Iowa; 
3, J. R. Johnston, Polk Co., Iowa; 4, 
Norbert Grady, Harrison Co., Towa; 5, 
Leslie Ehlert, Harrison Co., Iowa. 

$20 to 1,000 pounds (32 shown)—1l, 
Marjorie Escher, Shelby Co., Iowa: 2, 
Gerald Leu, Mills Co., Iowa; 3, Dale 
Athen, Fremont Co., Iowa; 4, Donald 
Houston, Crawford Co., Iowa; 5, Morris 
Horst, Cummings Co., Neb. 

910 pounds and under (35 shown)— 
1, Gerard Gallagher, Crawford Co., 
Iowa; 2, Robert Escher, Shelby Co., 
Iowa; 3, Wilson Holben, Harrison Co., 
Towa; 4, Rose Peterson, Woodbury Co., 








‘Towa; 5, Ralph Eggers, Marshall Co., 


Towa. 
Champion Angus—Donald Biggs. 
Reserve champion—Gerard Gallagher. 


FOUR-H CLUB GROUPS 
,,Herefords—(8 shown)—1, Fergus _Co., 
Mont.; 2, Crawford Co., Iowa; 3, Keith 
Co., Neb.; 4, Seward Co., Neb.; 5, Cum- 
ming Co., Neb. 

igus—(5 shown)—1, Cass Co., Iowa; 

rawford Co., Iowa; 3, Shelby Co., 
Iowa: 4, Fremont Co., Iowa; 5, Harri- 
son Co., Iowa. 

Shorthorns—(4 shown)—1, Shelby Co., 
Iowa; 2, Lancaster Co., Neb.; 3, Mills 
Co., Iowa; 4, Seward Co., Neb. 

Mixed groups-——(10 shown)—1l, Mar- 
Shall Co., Iowa; 2, Mills Co., Iowa; 3, 
Cass Co., Iowa; 4, Fremont Co., Iowa; 
5, Webster Co., Neb. 
loorand champion group—Cass_ Co., 
Owa (Angus). 

c eserve champion group—Marshall 
©. Iowa (mixed). 
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Worming—Better Late 
Than Never 
Pullets infested with worms, round or 
tape, should have been wormed before 
November for best results. But, bar- 
ring extreme cold weather immediately 
following treatment, worming will pay 

big returns even now. 

Thinness over the breast bone, rough- 
looking feathers, especially around the 
head and neck, listlessness, poor appe- sy 8) u r 
tite and lameness or paralysis are the 
common outward signs of worms, Of 
course, examination of the intestine will 
usually be best to confirm or disprove & 
this. Tapeworms may be present and fl 8) Cc k 
escape the eye of the examiner unless § 
he or she has had some previous expe- 
rience or training. 


We have available some interesting 
bulletins on the control of worms in a k ¥ + > 
poultry. Write the Poultry Department 
for a free copy. e 





Sardine Oil “LAYING TRIM” means keen appetite, good digestion, proper elimination, 
Poultry authorities on the west coast active egg organs. 
feel that one of the outstanding discov- Your hens may be well bred, feed and housing of the best, but unless 
eries of recent years, as far as its ef- s * * i . 
fect on practical poultry production is they are in laying trim your ess output will not be maximum. 
concerned, is the proof that sardine oil Dr. Hess Poultry Pan-a-min puts hens in laying trim. It gives them pep, 
is a dependable and efficient source of keeps them singing and happy They eat more 


vitamin D. : P 

The demand for high-grade cod-liver and convert a larger proportion of their feed 
= for furnishing vitamin D in chick PA | - A an M | | into eggs. 

eeds and winter laying rations was in- ’ : - 
creasing faster than the supply. It was is not a feed. It will Here’s a telling Research Farm test: 
similar to-the situation in regard to ‘ 800 Pan-a-min hens consumed 13% more 
tankage and hog feeding a few years not take the place of feed but laid 1154 dozen more eggs than a sister 
ago. The demand soon promised to ex- flock of 800 that got no Pan-a-min 





“a ee addition of sardine oil feed. Neither can feed Try Pan-a-min. Try it on a flock that’s do- 
lg gp Bg an Sa ec take the place of ing only poor or average laying. Try it also on 
need not worry about shortages with | Pan-a-min. hens that are going top speed. See the new 
consequent higher prices. Whether sar- life, the good feeling. Count the eggs and com- 
ean. | pare. See how many more you'll get for the 
will affect us. Because California, Ore- extra feed they eat. Pan-a-min costs less than a penny per hen a month. 

Fv eders are conte at | gga Be, er nate oe ee ae aan ee 
dine oil, it will make available for the | m ’ . ark, inc., shland, O. 


middle-west large amounts of cod-liver 


oil, which we can well afford to use. It 
= wronanie oat saraine ot ‘may a | Dt. Hess Poultry PAN-A-MIN 


KEEPS HENS IN LAYING TRIM 


come into use in the corn belt. 


Iowa Made Litter 

For several years, the standard rec- j 
eee! DR. HESS DIP AND DISINFECTANT 
came from Germany. Now we have | 


Iowa-produced peat coming from Worth | BRU GB GUO R CRG Ee Bar idea Lie le Ol mt elias tala 


county (and perhaps from other coun- j 
ties), and many farm folks are using e 
ground corn-cobs with excellent results, ! T l L L S L I Cc E Ww H l L E H E N S S L E E P 
Two or three years ago, the operator 
of a custom-work oat huller in north- 
west Iowa told me that some of his 
patrons were enthusiastic about oat 
hulls for litter for the laying flock dur- 


“Eat ytar't a'attow mee oc tor || Reading the Advertisements 


growers of early chicks that found a 














mixture of peat and oat hulls superior, —tells you what to buy and how to get most value for every penny spent. A 
they thought, to peat alone for chicks dozen needs arise on your farm every week. Knowing which machine, which 
that had to be kept confined rather tools, which automobile, which suite of furniture, which cooking fuel is the 


closely after they were a month old. 
After this age, the chicks pack the 
peat down badly, and oat hulls remove 


best for the price you pay, will save money otherwise thrown away. Perhaps 
as little as twenty-five cents a week—perhaps a hundred dollars a single purchase. 


this eeeten. Whether oat hulls could Read the advertisements in 
be used alone as chick litter, I do not , 
know, tho they doubtless are near ideal Wallaces Farmer and lowa Homestead 





for hens.—J. W. 
























.. And another farm home 
was saved from fire because 
the telephone brought help... 


ee 

A neighbor’s house started to burn. The 
alarm was spread by telephone. In a half hour 
sixty people had come to help put out the blaze. 
The house was saved,” a farmer told us. 


He added, “We had our telephone taken out 
once but couldn't get along without it, so in- 
stalled it again.” 


NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Rates and Information 


Our classified advertising rate is 15c 
a word, cash with order. The minimum 
charge is $2.10 for 14 or less words. 
Count each whole number, initial and 
sign as a word. Count your name and 
address as part of the ad. Thus, “‘F. L. 
Wires’ is counted as three words. 
"226 West 21st St.’’ is counted as four 
words, and “Des Moines, Iowa,’’ is 
counted as two. ‘‘$1"’ and ‘'$5,432,000” 
are each counted as one word. 

“Cc. O. D.”’ counts as three words, 
“R. F. D. 4" counts as four words. 
“R. 4" as two. Ads must reach us by 
Wednesday noon, ten days before issue 
date. Send full remittance with order. 

If you have not advertised with us 
recently be sure to give two references, 


This is for your own protection. One 
should be your banker and the other 
some responsible business man, To 


of recom- 


avoid delay, send letters 
Write or 


mendation with your order. 
print your ad plainly. 

For your convenience in figuring, 
the following table gives the cost 
of most desirable advertisements 
for various insertions: 


__Number of insertions ra 





eS 2 | 3 4 
2.10 $4.20 $6.30 $8.40 
| 3.15 6.30 | 9.45 | 12.60 
| 4.20 8.40 | 12.60 | 16.80 
5.25 | 10.50 | 15.75 | 21.00 
6.30 | 12.60 | 18.90 | 25.20 
| 7.385 | 14.70 | 22.05 | 29.40 
| 8.40 | 16.80 | 25.20 | 33.60 
~ For er ac =~ additional seven words, add 
$1.05 per insertion. 











COMMISSION HOUSES 


GET THAT LAST PENNY 

dressed Turkeys, Ducks, Geese and 
other Holiday Poultry. Ship them to 
Karsten & Sons, of Chicago, for nearly 
forty years leaders in getting top prices 
for their customers. We have a steady 
demand for your Poultry, and sales are 
invariably made same day shipment ar- 
rives; your returns sent out immediately. 


Karsten grading always favors the ship- 
per. Write today for our Free Book tell- 


ing just how to kill, dress and ship poul- 
try to secure fancy prices Our valuable 
market report letters also sent Free on 
request. Karsten & Sons, Dept. IC, 1100 
Fulton Market, Chicago. 


RE ALIZE HIG HE ST PR Ic BS Ss ; FOR You mR 








dressed or live Turkeys, also other 
poultry and veal; ship to Coyne & Nev- 
ins. Dan Coyne, Sr., has satisfied ship- 
pers since 1878. Honest weights, fair 
grading and prompt remittances please 
thousands; Our 1932 service will please 
you Market reports Free. Coyne & 
Nevins Co., 1133 F ulton Market, Chicago. 
SHIP you R POU L TRY, EAL AND 

other Produce by canes to the Ex- 
press Order and Commission Company, 
Corner of Randolph and Racine, Chicago, 
for top prices, correct weights, and 
prompt returns. Remittance by express 
money order—good anywhere and every- 
where. 

ARMOUR AND COMPANY, DEPT, _ Dd, 

823 Fulton St., Chic Live and 








Dressed Poultry—Eggs—V val, Immediate 
returns—highest prices. Write for tags— 
bulletins—free booklet on dressing, pack- 
ing, shipping. 








HIGHEST PRICES PAID FOR_ LIVE 
poultry of good quality. Leaders in 

handling country dressed poultry—Veal. 

Write us. Wholesale Buyers. D. L. Hem- 

man Co., 119 South Water Market, Chi- 

cago. 

CHICAGO BUTCHERS PACKING CO., 


216-222 N. Peoria St., Chicago, Commis- 


sion 2 specialty. Poultry, veal, eggs and 
butter. Highest prices obtained, Returns 
mailed same day. 











FOR TOP PRICES, CORRECT WEIGHTS 

and quick returns ship your Live and 
Dressed Poultry and Veal to Cougle Com- 
mission Company, 1154-56 West Randolph 
Street, Chicago. 





WANTED—LIVE AND DRESSED POUL- 

try and veal. Highest possible prices 
paid. Write for information and _ tags. 
Drake & Bonfield, 940 Fulton St., Chicago. 





DOGS AND PET STOCK 











GENUINE ENGLISH SHEPHERD PUPS 
Guaranteed Heeler stock. Trial offer. 

Training instructions included. Highview 

Kennels, Cedar Fall Iowa. 

REAL COON, SKU NK AND OPOSSUM 
hounds. Big reduction. 30 days trial. 

William Rodgers, Willard, Mo. 

FERRETS 

F E RR ETS, Ww HI’ TE OR BROWN, $1.50 

each. Minks, $5 each. S. Woodford, 


Iowa. 


EDUCATIONAL 


DECEMBER TERM, COURSE $12.50 TO 
$75. Information free. Sargent’s Inter- 
national Auction School, Sioux City, Iowa, 


Bronson, 








FOR YoU R 





AMERICAN AUCTION COLLEGE, KAN- 
sas City. Term Soon, $25. Preparatory 
course, $10. 


HELP WANTED 


LIVESTOCK 


MISCELLANEOUS 





SWINE 





SALESMEN KODAK FINISHING 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA 16 GOOD POLAND CHINA BOARS— CHRISTMAS SPECIAL: SEND YOUR 
Homestead has some open territory for February and March farrow. Write, friends a snapshot for Christmas re- 
a man who has some real sales ability and phone or come and-see me. D. B. Cum- membrance. Our prices are cheaper and 
is willing to work. An interesting propo- mins, Ute, Iowa. ‘ Quality of work the best. 25 Summer 


Wallaces’ 
Subscrip- 


right man. Write 
Homestead, 


sition for the 
Farmer and Iowa 








tion Manager, Des Moines, Iowa. 
FARM LANDS 
GET YOUR MONTANA FARM NOW. 


Enjoy living in the Treasure State with 
its tang of the old west, its mountains 
and majestic scenery, fine hunting and 
fishing. Stand on your own feet on your 
own farm. Prices are at the bottom, terms 
of payment easy. You have a wide choice 
of lands suitable for dairying, general 
farming, grain and livestock production, 
in localities served by The Milwaukee 
Road. A small amount of capital, with 
some knowledge of farming and a will- 
ingness to work and learn, assure your 
independence and ability to care for your 
family. Invigorating climate, good roads, 
markets, schools and churches. Write for 
illustrated folder full information, list of 
lands for sale. R. W. Reynolds, Commis- 
sioner, 816-C Union Station, Chicago, Il. 


INDEPENDENCE, SECURITY _ AS- 
sured, North Dakota, Minnesota, Mon- 





tana, Idaho, Washington, Oregon farms. 
3argain prices, easy terms. Descriptive 
literature, impartial advice. Mention 


34 Northern Pacific 


Minn. 


state. J. 


W. Haw, 
Railway, St. 


‘Paul, 
FARMS FOR 





RENT —GOOD DAIRY, 
livestock and diversified farms or for 
sale on easy terms in Minnesota, North 
Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington, 
Oregon. Write E. C. Leedy, Dept. 1007, 
Creat Northern Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 


w Ye ( OMING Is A 








NORTHE ASTEI RN 


natural livestock country. Farms and 
ranches at low prices, on easy terms. 
Write for descriptive folder. Val Kuska, 
Colonization Agent, Burlington Route, 


Room B-405, Omaha, Nebr 





IOWA, MISSOURI, NEBRASKA AND 
Southern Minnesota foreclosed farms at 
cost for sale by bank. Write John S. Sor- 
ensen, 50 South La Salle St., Chicago, Tl 
200 ACRE 
near town, 
own help. Give 
Gilman, Iowa, 





STOCK FARM, 
head stock, 
Ida Scurr, 


MODERN 
must have 100 
full particulars, 


AC RE sv NIMP ROVED 
free from debt. 
Briggs, Vinton, Iowa, 
WITH 105 
Louie 


FOR TRADE—160 
Central Minnesota land, 

For livestock, 

170 IMPROVED, EQUIPPED 
head — $4,000. Write terms, 

Teeters, _Birchtree, Mo. 

MINNE ‘SOTA 
Murray's 


Geo 


FARM LIST 
Land Office 


AND MAP. 
(Established 








1880), Wadena, Minn. 
LIVESTOCK 
DAIRY CATTLE 
PURE BRED BROWN SWISS BULLS 
for ane. Herd test 374 Ibs. butter fat. 
Farmers price. John F. Penning, Hospers, 
Towa. 





SERVICEABLE BERKSHIRE BOARS 

$15. Registered Shoats $10. Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed. Fred M. Luttrell, Paris, 
Missouri. 


CHAMPION CHESTER WHITE BOARS, 








immuned, guaranteed breeders, easy 
feeding type. Bert Boyer, Farmington, 
Iowa. 

FOR SALE—TAMWORTH BOAR 


Ss, 
ready for duty, open and bred fall 
gilts, immune. J. J. Newlin, Grimes, Iowa. 


BIG BONED, IMMUNE, CHESTER 
White Boars, guaranteed, best breed- 
ing. Ben Schettler, Breda, Iowa. 


YORKSHIRE BOARS AND GILTS $15. 
Dandy yearling Shropshire rams $7.50. 
Wm. Zahs, Riverside, Iowa. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS—BIG, 


turing, good feeding type. 
Farm, Ames, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
FARM LIGHT BATTERIES 
DIRECT FROM FACTORY BRAND 


new, save $25 to $50. Write for special 
offer. Amana Society, High, Iowa. 











EARLY MA- 
Rookwood 














COFFEE 


SEND $1 BILL FOR 4 LBS. OF BEST 

coffee you ever’ tasted—ground or 

whole. We pay postage. Valuable gift 

with order. Plantation Coffee Co., 187 
W. 7th, St. Paul, Minn. 

FEATHERS 

OF GOOSE, DUCK 

d samples to Burton- Dixie 

South Racine Avenue, 











CASH BUYE RS 
feathers. Sen 
rporation, 2024 
‘hice ago, 


190 





OLD GOLD WANTED 


CASH FOR GOLD, TEETH, WATCHES, 
Jewelry for United States Mint De- 
posits. 100 per cent full value guaranteed. 
> nd or write direct. United States Gold 
-urchasing Company, 1123 Capital Bldg., 
t ‘hicago, 








CASH BY RETURN MAIL FOR OLD 

Gold Teeth, Dental Bridges, Crowns. 
Highest prices guaranteed. Information 
free. Standard Gold Refining Company, 
Lemeke Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


HONEY 
HONEY—1932, CROP. 


lower prices. Rasmus- 
Iowa, 





SWEET CLOVER 
new 


Write for 
sen’s Apiary, Exira, 
KODAK FINISHING 
SPECIAL 20 PRINTS FROM YOUR NEG- 
atives 25c. Film developed and printed 











l5c. Skrugland, 4118 Overhill, Chicago. 
TRIAL—SEND ROLL AND 25c FOR 
eight beautiful Glossitone Prints, Day 


Night Studio, Sedalia, Mo. 





ae ee 


lies This Order Blank Now! | | 


Gloss prints only 25c. Film developed 2 
prints each negative 25c. Beautiful Christ- 
mas cards from your negatives 5c each, 
Greyhound Service, Lemons, Mo. 


FILMS DEVELOPED—ANY SIZE—SEV- 

en guaranteed (money back if they ever 
fade) perfect tone prints—Beautiful dou- 
ble weight professional enlargement free. 
Prompt service, 25c (coin). Kays Photo 
Service, LaCrosse, Wis. 


FANCY BORDER PICTURES DEVEL 

oped and printed, six exposure rolls 25c, 
eight exposures 30c. Free enlargement 
with each roll. Midwest Photo Service, 
Box 12, Peoria, Illinois. 


BEAUTIFUL 5x7 ENLARGEMENT COL- 

ored in oils 25c. Send negative. Other 
popular prices. Stamps not accepted. 
Photo Service, Dept. 6, 837—24th, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 














FILMS DEVELOPED—TWO GLOSS EN- 

largements. Eight guaranteed prints. 
25c coin. Rays Photo Service, LaCrosse, 
Wisconsin. 





MOLASSES 


TENNESSEE SORGHUM MOLASSES, 

that delicious Southern delicacy, made 
from: choice sorghum cane right on the 
farm. On biscuits, griddle cakes and 
waffles nothing is sweeter or tastier than 
this golden syrup. This winter enjoy one 
of the really famous foods of the South 
Tennessee Sorghum Molasses, $1 a 











gallon. Sam The Sorghum Man,’ Dept. 
108, Box 48, Paris, Tenn, 

QUILT PIECES 
REMNANTS, QUILT PIECES. FAST 


colors. 
$1. Trial 
postpaid. 


Many pieces 4 to 1 yd.—4 pound 
package—-100 quilt pieces 20c 
Remnant Mart, Centralia, I) 





RAZOR BLADES SHARPENED 
YOUR RAZOR BL ADE Ss INDIVIDU S AX 
sharpened. All makes, 1c each plus 
postage. Write for Free Mailing Bag. 
Chicago Sharpening Co., 1501-24th St., 
Des Moines, Iowa. 











SAW FRAME BARGAINS 


SAW FRAME BARGAINS. ONLY $22.50 

for $45 Turner steel roller frame with 
30-inch saw and belt. Made for Fordsons. 
Adaptable other makes. Harris Machin- 
ery, Minneapolis, Minn. 


TOBACCO 
GUARANTEED CHEWING OR SMOK- 
ing 5 lbs. $1.25; ten $1.75. Pay when 
received. Pipe and box cigars free with 


each order. Farmers’ Association, West 
Paducah, Kentucky. 


SPECIAL — 36-10c PACKAGES GUAR- 

anteed chewing, smoking or cigarette 
tobacco, $1.70 postpaid. Box 5c Cigars 
Free. Carlton Cigar Company, West Pa- 
ducah, Kentucky. 




















TOBACCO, POSTPAID, GUARANTEED 
—Very best aged mellow juicy leaf 

chewing, 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10, $2.25. Best smok- 

ing, 5 Ibs. 90c; 10, $1. 50. Mark Hamlin, 

Sharon, Tenn. 

“GOLDEN HEART” TENNESSEE'S 
Finest Mellow Natural Leaf. 10 Ibs. 


smoking or_ chewing, $1—3 big twists and 
pipe free. Farmers Sales Co., Paris, Tenn. 





Des Moines, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: 


paper. 








Address 





Rates at top of page. 


Run my ad as follows: 


Remittance for $.......c06.-c..c0:..:..;. 
(PLEASE PRINT ENTIRE AD TO AVOID MISTAKES) 


(Count as part of ad) 
Minimum charge, $2.10. 





TO MAIL Y YOUR CLASSIFIED AD FOR WALLACES’ FARMER AND 
IOWA HOMESTEAD 
WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTE 


SAD, 


fiend is enclosed. 


Sipen aCe cedcerenealangs ete vests times in vour | 





eden eeeneeeeeeeeresecewenes 




















CIGARETTE BURLEY, EXTRA MILD, 5 

Ibs. $1.25, patent cigarette roller and 
papers free. Tobacco Exchange, S%8, 
Mayfield, Ky. 


GOOD RED CHEWING, 10 POUNDS $1; 
smoking 75c. Flavoring free. Bert 














Choate, Hickman, Kentucky. 
VETERINARY 
COWS L LOSING CAL VE S PREMATURE- 


quickly. 


ines- 


ly. Ruinous disease, Stopped 

Genuine, guaranteed, permanent, 
pensive remedy. Remarkable references 
and official honors. Bellwood Farms, 
South Richmond, Virginia. 


FREE UTERINE CAPSULE FOR SLOW 

breeding cows. Write for one. Dr. 
David Roberts, Cattle Specialist, 123 
Grand Ave., Waukesha, Wise. 











— 


FARM MACHINERY 


GOVERNORS FOR AUTO. ENGINES, 

$6.50, Fordsons, $8.50, prepaid. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Wm. Alber, Beatrice, 
Nebraska. 








— 
MILKING MACHINES. SUPPLIES, ALL 
makes. Milker Exchange, Box 8, Man 

kato, Minn 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS—SMALL IDEAS MAY He AV be 
large commercial possibilities. 
immediately for free book, ‘How - Ob 
tain a Patent,” and “Record of Inven- 
tion’ form. Delays are dangerous In pat- 
ent matters. Free information on how to 
proceed. Clarence A. O’Brien, 149-B, 
Adams Building, Washington, D. C 


i 
(Additional Classified Ads on Next Page) 
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November 12. 1932 


Our Readers Market 


(Continued from Preceding Page) 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


BAIR, FREEMAN & SINCLAIR, PAT- 

ent Attorney patents and _trade- 
marks, 802 Equitable Bldg., Des Moines, 
Iowa. 


TALBERT DICK. PERSONAL SERVICE. 
No consultation charges. 1216 So. Sure- 
ty Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa. 


BABY CHICKS 


BLOODTESTED CHICKS. ALL BREEDS. 
Immediate delivery. Low Prices. Cod. 
Midwest Hatchery, Box 375, Clinton, Mo. 
MOTHER BUSH'S CHICKS. 20 BEST 
Strains. 4c up. Bush’s Poultry Farms, 
Box 370, Clinton, Mo. 
































POULTRY 
JERSEY WHITE GIANTS 


EXHIBITION BRED COCKERELS. 
Highest quality. April hatched, $1.25. 
New blood. Walter Smith, Keota, Iowa. 


STATE ACCREDITED WHITE GIANT 
cockerels. Marcy strain $1.75. Wm. 
Fehr, Roanoke, II. 














WHITE LEGHORNS 


LEGHORN CHICKS—PRICES CUT 6c IF 

ordered now for spring shipment. Guar- 
anteed to outlay others. Records to 336 
eges. Bargain prices on pullets, hens. 
Catalog free. George B. Ferris, 961 Union, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan. 








BUFF MINORCAS 


FULL BLOOD BUFF MINORCA COCK- 
erels, $1 each. Mrs. Emmet Carroll, 
Cresco, Iowa, Route 6. 


WANTED SINGLE COMB BUFF MIN- 
orea pullets. Write M. F. Simon, Farley, 
Iewa. 











BARRED ROCKS 


ARISTOCRAT BARRED ROCK COCK- 
erels took 4 first, 2 second prizes at 
Woodbury County Fair this fall, $1.50 
each. James Cobb, Correctionville, Iowa. 








WHITE WYANDOTTES 


GAL DORCA s wy AND¢ ITTES 
American Royal winners. Cockerel won 
American Poultry Association gold med- 
al. Pullet bronze medal. Accredited. 
Blood tested. Cockerels $1 and $1.50. Har- 
old M. Nason, Selma, Iowa. 


SEVERAL VARIETIES 


LAYING PULLETS—%c. REDS, WHITE 
Giants, rose comb Red Cockerels. Mrs, 
Frank Hemken, Williams, Iowa. 


SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 
CLOVER 


RED CLOVER. $6 PER BUSHEL. NEW 

Crop. Recleaned. Sac ked. Guaranteed 
Quality, no buckhorn. Big Bargain. Sam- 
ple Free. Write Frank Sinn, Box 404, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 


WANT TO SELL OR RENT YOUR 
farm? Advertise it in this paper. You 
Mk reach 95 per cent of all Iowa farm 
ol ks. 
































Livestock Receipts and Prices 


The following table gives data as to per cent of 
ten-year average for receipts and prices as they have 
prevailed week by week for the past four weeks 

ch week is compared with the 1925 1931 average 
of the corresponding week. Hog receipts, eleven mar- 
kets; cattle and sheep, seven markets. Sheep and 
lamb receipts are combined 








HOGS 
September 4 to 10 : 
Septen ve ek eee 
18 to 24 ; 
Septer 25 tober 1 








87| 87! 38 

82! SO! 35 

81/ 74! 33 

90) 90) 29 

91| 82! 31 

78| 84/ 31 

104.111! 31 

92110) 30 

eptember 4 to 10 87) 87! 45 
yt pe r iF to 17 82) RO! 45 
Nepter 8 to 2 811 74! 44 
September 25 to (ictober 1. 90| 90 43 
ober 2 ¢ | 91) 82! 40 
Qetober 78| 841 44 
a 104/111! 43 
ctober 92'110! 43 








Pork Products 


following table fires the percentage of the 
ar Sverege, 192 4-19 31, of pork products 


ern market 
2 n 
Le J 3 4 
EIR 
4 SA 
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- ~ 2 
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August 78! 201103 
September 68} 72! 94 
0 69 77 98 
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WALLACES’ FARMER AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 


J oshaway 2 | 


Joshaway Crabapple says: 

“If you're an atheist, they will prob- 
ably put this on your tombstone: ‘All 
dressed up and no place to go’.” 


CHILDREN 
Pop (to his bright infant): ‘What's 
wrong?” 
Son (twelve years old): “I had a ter- 
rible scene with your wife.” 


WORDS OF PRAISE 
“Yes,"’ said the commercial traveler, 
“we have letters of appreciation from 
England, Wales and Ireland—and a 
postcard from Scotland." 


A DEAD ONE 
“After all, my dear, she’s only a sui- 
cide blonde.” 
“Suicide blonde?” 
“Yes; dyed by her own hand.” 


EXTEMPORANEOUS SPEECH 
Mick: “Did you ever spake before a 
large audience, Pat?’’ 
Pat: “Oi did, wance."’ 
Mick: ‘‘An’ phwat did ye say?” 
Pat: “Not guilty.’ 


NO PROFIT HERE 
Shopwalker: “TI noticed that your last 
customer did not buy anything, but he 
seemed very pleased. What did he want 
to see? 
tirl Assistant: ‘“‘Me, at 8 o'clock 


SAFETY FIRST 

“You admit, then,” said an Alabama 
judge, ‘‘that you stole the hog?” 

‘Ah sure has to, jedge,” said the ne- 
gro prisoner. 

“Well, nigger, there’s been a lot of 
hog-stealing going on around here late- 
ly and I'm just going to make an exam- 
ple of you or none of us will be safe.” 


MUST SAY SO 

He: ‘IT must say these pictures of 
yours are very fine, Mrs. Riche.” 

His Wife (after they had left Mrs. 
Riche’s house): ‘John, how could you 
say Mrs. Riche’s pictures were fine? 
You, with your knowledge of art, you 
know that——” 

John: “T didn’t say they were fine, 
Gladys; I merely said, ‘‘must say so.” 


WRONG MAN 

An old negro went to the office of the 
commissioner of registration in a Vir- 
ginia town and applied for registration 
papers. 

“What is your name?” asked the of- 
ficial. 

“George Washington,’ was the reply. 

“Well, George, are you the man who 
cut down the cherry tree?” 

“No, suh, I ain’t de man. I ain’t done 
no work for nigh onto a year.” 





WILLING TO OBLIGE 


During the holiday traffic rush, two 
speed cops, noting a young woman 
who was driving dangerously, shot 
ahead of her and drew up their car 
broadside, so that the culprit had to 
stop. 

“Excuse me, young lady,” said one of 
the officers, sarcastically, ‘‘do you know 
anything about driving a car?” 

“Of course,” said the bright young 
thing. “What's your trouble?” 


WRONG ONE! 
A gentleman dialed his home tele- 
phone number. 
“Hello,” he said. “Is this Mrs 
Brown?” 


“This is Jack speaking. I say, dear, 
will it be all right if I bring home a 
couple of fellows to dinner? 

“Certainly, darling.’ 

“Did you hear what I said?” 

“Yes, you asked if you could bring 
home a couple of fellows to dinner. Of 
course, you can, dear.” 

“Sorry, madam,” said the gentleman 
as he hung up. ‘T’'ve got the wrong 
Mrs. Brown. 


THEY WERE SHILLING WORDS 

The small boy asked the English drug- 
gist for two pennyworth of ipecacuanha, 
“And please,” he said, “mummy says 
will you charge it to her account?” 

“Yes, my little man,’ answered athe 
druggist. ‘‘And what:is your name?” 

“Higglespeaks.”’ 

The day was sultry. 

“Here you are,” said the druggist. 
“Tell your mother she can have it for 
nothing. I'm not going to write ‘ipecac- 
uanha’ and ‘Higglespeaks’ on a day 
like this for twopence.”’ 


MOTHER LOVE 

A miss from the south came up to 
town for a holiday and after two weeks’ 
stay found that she had miscalculated 
and didn’t have enough money left to 
pay her hotel bill and fare home. 

She wired her mother, asking that 
funds be telegraphed, but with some 
misgiving, since she knew her parent’s 
unworldliness in money matters. Noth- 
ing happened for two days, and she 
wired again. 

On the next morning, however, a spe- 
cial delivery letter arrived, containing 
a check made out for a sufficient sum. 
Unfortunately, it was signed, ‘“Mamma.”’ 














A Study of the Markets 





| Price a acl in Terms of Percentage 
of Ten-Year er 


The table below shows the 


pared with the average for the corresp< mudi 
for the ten-year period, 1922 to 1931. 
nates seasonal bias and gives comparable figur *s for 
last week, two weeks ago, a month ago a 
} ago. Comparison of farm prices with prices of ot! 
commodities may be made by 


retail prices paid by farmers 
price index. 


Retail prices paid A farmers 
| Fisher’s index Number .............. 


Catt toe Ra 
1,300-lb. fat cattle 
1,100-Ib. fat cattle 
Canners and cutters 
Feeders ...... 


ogs—C 
Heavy hogs 
fiche hogs 





home “(smooth and rough ) 
Sheep—Chicago— 


RAGE Sinsacessene ns 
Grain—Chicago— 
Corn, No. 2 mixed 





Wool py Hide 


— 
Quarter-blood wool Boston .... 


Light cow hides—Chicaga. 
Mill-F eeds— 
Cottonseed meal—-Milwaukee 
Linseed _meal——-Milwaukee 
Bran—Kansas City ... 
Shorts——Kansas City 


ay— 
No. 1 timothy—Chicago ... 
No. 1 alfalfa—Kansas City. 

Other Farm Products—_ 


Red clover seed—Chicago 
Timothy seed Chicago 
Cotton Pie York . 
Eggs Chicago 
Fat hens alin 
L provisions hes o— 

ar oe eens 


Ham 


| Bacon 


Futures—Chicago— 
Corn 
December 
May 


| Oats 


December 


Wheat 
December 
M os 
Lard 
1 gga 


industrial Products— 
Coke—Connellsville 
Pig iron Birmingham 
Copper-—New York 
Crude ah essen New York 
Lumber——Doug fir (f. o 
Washington 
Crude rubber 
Cement 
Financial— 


Interest. 30 to 90 day paper— 


Yew Yo 
Indu trial ratelie 
Railroad stocks 





Public utility stocks ................- 


“Miscellaneous ae Pendioe Prices 


Chicago Produce— 
Butter, creamery exfras ...... 


bucks 
Fat hens 
Broilers 
Geese 

Other Farm Products— 
Quarter-blood wool Boston 
Light cow hides—Chicago ... 


Red clover seed——Chicago 

Cotton—New York .... 

Lard—Chicago - 
Foreign Markets— 

No. 2 corn—Bue Aires . 

Lard—-Liverpool 


Movement of Feeders and Stockers 
to Corn Belt 


The f acaeagine f t table shows the mover 


t r > from twels 


even ¢ m belt states 


Months of July-September. 


1s 126,497) 76 
1f a1 134,380! 97,2¢ 
If 144,192.119.34 


Three Weeks Ended October 21, 32; 
23, 1931; October 24, ses0 


1930 70.844) 37,648 
1931 66.514 44,28 
1932 59,571! 39,521 


Terminal Supplies 


The following t: able gives the 
r ynd 


September 1 
September 1 
September 2 
October 1 
October 8& 
| ee 
October 22 
October 29 





Federal Land Bank Bonds 
Federal land bank 4% _ per cent bonds 
were quoted last week 

at 82%. Four per cent bonds are quotable at 81%. 


1958, but callable in 1938, 
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Week before 
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Smooth 
250 Ibs 





Wee 
Lambs, culls and 
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Feeder lambs 


Week before 


Last week 


ee 




















NADDBWIisSlo 
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WWWKKW+*S Wheat 





LYPYRYAIYD Oats 


roe 








Railroad Loadings 


Figures show the pesgentaee for tk 
32 e 


ending October 15 932 


year average for the corresponding week: Coal and 
coke 68 r cent, grain 70 per cent. 
| per cent, lumber $1 per cent, 
| miscellaneous products 61 per cent. 








(1,100 Ibs 


. ‘yp 
Choice and prime- 


zast week 


Week before 
Good 


Last week 


Week before .. 
Medium 


Last week 
Week before 


Common 


e 
beef steers 
down) 


Choice and prime 


Last wee! 


Week before : 
Medium and good 


sast. week 


Week before 
Common 


ast week . 
eek before 


w 
Butcher cattle— 


ast wee 


Week before 
Cows— 


Last week 
Week before 


Bulls- 


Last week 
Week before 


Canners and cutters 


ast week 
Week before 


Stockers and feeders 


ast wee 
Week before 
and heifers 
Last week 
Week before 





lehts (1280-150 
Last week 
Week befor 

and hea y 


Last week. 
Week before 
(130 Ibs. d 
Last week 


Week before 


Stock_ pigs 


ast week 


Week t 


Lambs (84 Ibs 
to prime 


be fore 


ast week 
Week before 


Yearling wether 


medium to 
Ast wee 
Week before 


ast wee 


Week before 


Hogs quoted good to choi ice 
wise stated, at an 


Mixed clover. No 


ast week 
Week before 


Timothy, No. 1 


ast week 


Week before 
a choice— 


ast week 
Veek before 


Alfalte. No. 1— 


ast week 


Week before. 
Alfalfa. standard- 


sast_ week 


Week before rae 
Alfalfa, No. 2 


ast w eck 
Ww 


eek before . 
straw 


Last week 


__Week before 





Week before 


Last week 
Week before 


Last week 
Week _ before 


Week before 
Cottonseed Tr 

Last week 

Week before 
Tankage— 

Last. week ..... 

Week before . 
Gluten— 

Last week ....... 

Week before ... 
Soybean oil meal 

ast wee 


__ Week be before és 


~~ Quotations at Des Moines in ton lots: 
points. car lot 
Soybeans in car lots, 
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Omaha 


and heavy 
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ws 
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Des Moines 
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Current Market Prices of Livestock, 
Hay, Grain and 


Kansas Cit) 
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a0 
90 


tors 
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mie 
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1.5 
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4.08 


4 other- 
common to choice. 
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mie 


09% 
Os 
09 
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Chicago 
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ous 
ei) 


5.00 
5.00 


10.60 
111.60 


all other 


. Centerville. Iowa. 
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WALLACES' FARMER 








This type of a cow is profitable t 
corn belt farmers She will pr duce 
good beef and give plenty of mi 


This is a draft from a choice 
BEEF and MILK, the 
beef characteristics, 
outstanding herd bulls of good type, 
bull, KNIGHT OF OAKWOOD 26TH. 
are 2 splendid lot and many are 
OAKWOOD 26TH, an excellent sire. 
own price or females that will please. 
For catalog address 


HENRY BERGHOEFER & SON 





Dual-Purpo 


(Sale at farm, = 30 miles south of Mason 
City, 15 miles north of Iowa Falls, 3 miles south 
of town on U. S. Paved Highway No. 65) 


Friday, November 25 


20 splendid bulls from 10 to 24 months old 


herd established more than 25 years and has been bred for 
FARMER’S KIND OF CATTLE. 
that would give a splendid flow 
and excellent breeding. 
fresh, others to freshen soon and a few most attractive open heifers, which are by the herd 
Others of breeding age carry his service. 
ready for immediate service. 
An opportunity to purchase a splendid bull at your 

HERD ACCREDITED. 


THE FARMER’S MOST PROFITABLE KIND OF CATTLE 


se Shorthorns 


Hampton, lowa 


35 HEAD 35 


15 desirable females—several in milk 


Females were selected with good 
of milk. They have been mated to 
Several cows sell which are 


The bulls 
They are by KNIGHT OF 


J. E. Halsey, Fieldman. 


HAMPTON, IOWA 











HORSES AND JACKS 


FOR SALE 


two 





Percheron stallion by Jalap, old. 
High class rams and ewes by imported sires, 
Shropshires, Hampshires, Oxfords and South- 
downs, Inspection invited. 


years 


Animal Husbandry Department 
IOWA STATE COLLEGE AMES, IOWA 


FARCEUR BELGIANS 


Stallions and mares for sale. Oakdale Farceur, 
the greatest breeding son of Farceur, heads our 
stud Our Belgians are noted for their quality, 
size and substance. Visitors welcome. 

«. G. GOOD & SON OGDEN, IOWA 


4 POLAND CHINAS 
POLAND CHINA BOARS 











BIG, LARGE, WIDE, deep growthy boars. The 
same kind I have shipped into every state of our 

Union except four. Fall and spring boars. Come or 

write dit“ iy right 

WM. A ‘AR EARLHAM, IOW A 


40 or AND CHINA BOARS 








1 AM OFFERING 40 head of boars, both fall and 
spring farrow, sired by The Patriot Parader and 
: h ee March ahd April carrow *’rices $15 
me qui k if you want bos ‘ 
WERBE RT JEN HANCOCK IOWA 
Cockerton’s Poland China Boars 
1 AM OFFERING 25 head of the largest and the 
best quality Poland China boars I have ever 
raised. Sired by New Hope and Big Model All 
February pad March boars, and say they are good 
Address James Cockerton, Whiting, lowa 
POL AND CHINA F ALL AND 
SPRING BOARS 
with breeding, size and quality, second to none 
Priced according to times Cholera immune. 
Address 
CHAS, F. SCHRUNK & SON, Mapleton Iowa 





POLAND CHINA BOARS_ 











TWENTY-FIVE good, smooth, well bred, carefully 
selected spring boars from large litters at farm 
ers’ prices. Also one fall boar and one large two- 
year-old herd boar Inspection invited 
W. 8S. AUSTIN DUMONT IOWA 
"OLAND ¢ MINA. BOAR 
THE REST eit NCH OF BOARS re¢ 
the state of Iowa Sired by 
ver Flash Well grown, big 
plenty eat ng quality Write, 
truck 
H. F OLERICH ROLFE 1oW A 
T POI AND CHINA BOARS 
IAM OF FE RING 35 spring boar ll boa and 
yne yearling bo ar Sired by King a Ki the 


and Big ‘Ben 
Prices in keep 


Spence 
winners. 





grand champion boar at 
Offering some of my prize 
inz with the times 

STANLEY ADDY IOWA 


SPOTTED POLAND CHINAS 


193220 High Cl. iss SP C. Boars 
BiG 


GROWTHY, easy quality of splendid 

tym I pay express, ship C.O.D S20) each 
- radiu f SO miles by 
truck, $15 each. Younger boar $12 at the farn 


MARCUS 





Jenison, Belmond, Ta 





Spotted Poland ¢ ‘hina Boars 
1AM OF F E RING 40 head of the best. the bigaes 


the be ed boars I have ever raised f you 
> 














are wanting a Spotte by all means 
come and 
P TACKSON YETTER, IOWA 
HAMPSHIRES 
— rrr —— 
H AMPSHTR E Ro ARS 
1 AM OFFERING ALI, BOARS, 5 sprin 
yearling boars, one yearli ar al ne 





two-year-old bred and real bargain 









Prices in mocping wit! times Write r come 

and see them Addre 

C. A. PRENTICE SAC CITY IOWA 

HAMPSHIRE ‘BOARS 
I AM OFFE BING 12 he ad of good fall 
boars brot he to the grand 

ow at atkae Ketan thie vear hea 

good sprin ars, the best ever Al 10 +. ad of 

good Th rs 1 $ 

CLARENCE TETER COON zz... APIDS IOWA 
40 GOOD HAMP SHIRE | ROARS 


FORTY PALL i } “ oars sired by Ring- 





master Re al K G Fo tune and Hi Mark 

Ont of best rd sows Also junior champion boar 

at Ln ta R rs ed to move if you will only 
? WW: 

MATT LOC ATIS & SONS HU MBOLDT IOWA 





HOLSTEINS 





PURE BRED HOLSTEIN. 
HEIFERS 
FOR SALE Spring B. te accred d 
Also gente — t na ee tom or es nort i 
2 mile Y m highway N 8 
ist SSOUNSON RUDD 


IOWA 





MILKING SHORTHORNS 


PAP LOL LIL 

PEE RLE I pry Pelle, Vernén herds of Milk- 
ing Shorthorns. 

The choicest American and Imported Bates 

and Clay breeding with excellent milk ng ancestry 


Bulls, 2 to 12 months old. A few choice tried youn, 
cows and b heifers. Prices reasonable. y hite 
Collie ‘puppies. John Logsdon, Mgr., Decorah, Iowa 











c u 


¢ eer R WHITES FOR § 


Breeder for 40 | 


B. F. 








GUERNSEY SALE 


Lamoni, Iowa, November 14 
1:00 P. M. 


(Sale at Farm in Lamoni on 
Paved Highway) 
e head of grade 


Twenty-fiv Guern- 


sey cows, bred heifers and calves. 
Also the herd sire, Beauty's Sequel 
of Ore Hill 115542, whose dam and 
sire’s dam average 771 Ibs. butter- 
fat. Most of these cattle are sired 
by or bred to this bull, and have 
«. T. A. records. The herd is Fed- 
erally Accredited No, 236114 


J. Donald Gillaspey 


Lamoni, Iowa 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 














Duroc Jersey Boar Sale 
Laurens, lowa 


Monday, November 21 


I am offering 30 head of high class Duroc 
boars, including several prize winners. I have | 
both fall and spring boars, immune, with size 


and quality. 
WEEKS 


DUROC JERSEYS 


—PPLPLP LLL SSN 





Choice Duroc Boars 


WE ARE OFFERING 40 head of strictly first class 
Dur 





ve Jersey boars, the best we have ever raised 

good as you will find in this country. These 

ed by ORION © 1 RY KING, a line-bred 

King boar a utero whose blood 

*s you will all want. > boars “have w aderrs 
feeding quality with ample ize riced to }l 

When writing kindly mention this paper. Adare: 38 

r 

McKee Bros., Creston, lowa 


Quality Duroc Boars ~ 


and fall boars Also 
junior champion 
Hi-Hat. Well 


PENCE 


25 spring boars, in 
at Eldora this ‘fall 
grown. 


SIGOURNEY, 


Yearlings 

cluding the 
All sired by 
ARTIF 


50 HEAD DUROC BOARS 50. 


IOWA 





I AM OFFERING at private treaty 50 head of 
pring, fall and qunior yearling boars Satisfac 
tion guar au eed Vill ship on approval Write 
phone u Mention this paper. 
CHRISTENSI EN VALNUT, IOWA 


AMERICA’S GREATES 


UF SHORTER LEGGED, easier feeding 
rocs Breeder of ; ears 
90 boars, Send for photos literature 
Shipped on approval. Immw ied. Rey. Come or writ 
W. R. HUSTON, AMERICUS, in eastern Kansas 


CHESTER WHITES 


Chester White Boars _ 


ST HERD 


type Du 
Choice 

















FORTY SPRING and five fall boars In healthy 
idition Ready for service Priced for quick 

sale Farm ot southwest of Spirit Lake 
poUX SPIRIT LAKE, IOWA 


F. W. LA 


CHESTER WHITE BOARS 





I AM Malden dea 40 boars for sale—2 fall and 
48 sired by my Iowa State Fair 

winner, a by Ak Sar-Ben King. Well — well 
wn and priced right Mention this_ pape 

ED ANDERSON ALTA "OWA 


75 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 


boars and gilts 


‘ 1 rm spring 





feeding quality 
Wi 275 ibs By six he 
N breeder Reasonabl 





4, CLARKSVILLE, IA 


40 CHESTER WHITE BOARS 
I AM OFFERING 40 boars, some of them prize 
winn rs at the state fair, and sired by Autumn 
‘ and Pluto March with size and 
Sow sale in February Write 
ieee Roy V. Copp, Glidden, Towa 








or come and 








SALE 


yearling 
Healthy 


Fairbank 
IOWA 


spring, fall and 
feeding kind 
Prices reasonable. Farm 8 miles wes “i - 
Gravel road. Write er come and s¢ L 

FW. SCHOOF F AIRB NK 


CHESTER WHITES 
NWELVE EXTRA MARCH AND APRIL 


herd while the leflation is on 


BIG HUSKY 
Heavy : 





BOARS 
mprove 
or come 


Write 


MENLO, IOWA 


| —2= 


WILLEY 


SUNNY SLOPE FARM 
CHESTER WHITES 


25 SPRING BOARS by Royal Commander. 7 fall 








boars, big husky fellows, gooc aa Sa to go in 
any herd. Come and see them or writ 
W. FE. GAFFEY & SON STORM L AKE IOWA 
BIG CHE STER WHITE BOARS 
40 SPRING BOARS and four fall boars, all sired 
by prize winning boars and out of prize winning 
ows The best lot of boars today in Iowa. Offer- 
ing these at depression prices Write or come and 
bring your truck and get a boar. 
AXEL L. JOHNSON MANSON, IOWA 


LAURENS, IOWA | 


| 


Future Livestock Sales 


GUERNSEYS 
Nov. 14—J. Donald Gillaspey, 
Iowa. 


Lamoni, 


HEREFORDS 
Jan. 9—Iowa Hereford Cattle Breeders 
Ass'n Sale, Sioux City, Iowa. F. W. 
Ketelson, Mer., Everly, Iowa. 
DUAL PURPOSE SHORTHORNS 





Nov. 25—Henry Berghoefer & Son, 

Hampton, Iowa, 
SHORTHORNS 

Dec. 7—John Jenkins, Columbus Junc- 
tion, Iowa, and Clegg Bros., Ains- 
worth, Iowa. 

Mar. rstate Shorthorn Breeders’ 
Ass'n Show and Sale, Sioux City, Iowa. 
M. W. Smith, Megr., Paullina, Iowa, 

DUROC JERSEYS 
Noy. 21—B. F. Weeks, Laurens, Iowa, 





Livestock News 


The number of exhibitors at the 
American Royal Livestock and Horse 
Show, November 12-19, shows an in- 
crease of 40 per cent over 1931; entries 
have been received from twenty-five 


states and from Canada, as against en- 
tries from sixteen states last year. 

The judging of calves, pigs and lambs 
exhibited by the boys and girls will be 
on Saturday, November 12, and they 
will be sold at auction on Friday morn- 
ing, November 18. 

This yvear will be the tenth annual 
toyal Conference of Four-H Club Boys 
and Girls, the seventh annual National 
Congress of Vocational Agricultural 
High School Students, the fifth annual 
convention of Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and the third annual National Ora- 
torical Contest. 


This year, at the American Royal, 
the American Hereford Cattle Breeders’ 
Association is staging its golden anni- 


celebration, commemorating its 
an organization. 


versary 
fiftieth year as 


Less than one-third as many cattle 
slaughtered under federal meat inspec- 
tion during the year ended June 30, 


1932, were affected with tuberculosis as 


were found in a similar period ten years 








ago, The total number of cattle in- 
spec ted was practically the same, being 
878 in the fiscal year 1932 and 
7795323 in 1922. Cattle showing evi- 
dence of rubabeuleite in 1932 numbered 
38,446, as compared with 146,945 ten 
years ago. 
Another significant observation by in- 


spectors in the federal meat inspection 
service is the reduced severity of the 
disease in infected animals. Condemna- 
tions of entire carcasses because of tu- 
berculosis were only about one-fourth 
as many in 1932 as during 1922, 





production is 13 per cent 
last and about 7 
than average production, 
says the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, in a report on the feed outlook. 
Large supplies of wheat are reported 
available also for feed purposes. Pros- 
pective demand for feed grains and for 
by-product commercial feeds will be 
about the same as that of last year, 
it is expected. The prospective demand 
is gauged on the basis of a down trend 
in numbers of horses and mules, an in- 
the number of dairy and beef 
farms this vear, increased 


Feed grain 
larger than 
per cent more 


season's 


erease in 
eattle on 


feeding of cattle, a reduction of about 
7 per cent in the 1932 spring pig crop, 
a decrease of 8 per cent in the 1932 lamb 





crop, and a decrease in the number of 
hens and pullets in farm flocks. 
Mt. Pleasant Mutual Johanna, a 


seven-Vvear-old registered Holstein cow, 
bred and owned by the state hospital at 
Mt. Pleasant, Iowa, has completed a 


33.6 pounds of fat and 
milk. She averaged 


yearly record of &: 
286,409.5 pounds of 


100 pounds of milk (11.6 gallons) a day 
for the first 150 days, and reached 120 
pounds (13.9 gallons) a day for two 
days. 

Her daily grain ration on the average 


pounds of corn, five 
pounds of bran, one 
pound of oil meaél and one pound of 
soybean meal, while her daily roughage 
was twenty-five pounds of silage, twen- 
ty pounds of alfalfa hay and six pounds 


consisted of four 
pounds of oats, five 


of beet pulp. 

Members of the Illinois dairy herd 
improvement associations culled out 
nearly 10 per cent of their cows and 
sold them for beef during the first five 
months of 1932. It is estimated that 
this has removed more than 20,000,000 
pounds of milk: from the market. It is 
estimated that if the average cow in 


Illinois was as efficient as the 
of the dairy herd improvement 
tion cows that present production could 
be maintained with 407,000 less cows, 
and herd owners would have more mon- 
ey to show for their work, 

time ago, we called the attention 
of our readers to the feasibility of buy- 
ing your boars early. As the season ad- 


average 
associa- 


Some 


vances, this is all the more important. 
There are not so many boars left this 
year, because so many breeders made 
barrows out of them. It behooves our 
readers to buy their boars as soon as 
possible, else they may have more or 


less trouble getting boars later on. 
moderate cli- 
parts, and a 


Argentina has a 
excellent soil in 
large annual production of corn, the 
rearing of swine there has not had a 
very rapid growth, according to John 


Altho 
mate, an 


November 12, 1932 


C. Shillock, vice-consul at Buenos Aires. 
One reason is that the people of Argen- 
tina are not fond of pork, and prefer to 
rely upon beef for their chief meat diet. 
Pork in the local markets is approxi- 
mately 50 per cent higher in price per 
pound than that of similar cuts of beef 
or mutton. Just the same, bacon and 
ham are gaining some in acceptance. 

It is significant that Argentina is ex- 
porting much chilled beef to the United 
Kingdom, but the demand tn the United 
Kingdom for pork and pork products is 
essentially greater than that for chilled 
and frozen beef and mutton. In othe: 
words, this latter demand might som: 
day encourage the swine industry ir 
Argentina. 

Other reasons for slow development ot 
swine raising are the outbreaks of dis- 
ease among the hogs and the heavy in- 
ternal taxes and excessive freight rates 
on swine. 





AMERICAN ROYAL HEADQUARTERS 
FOR FARM WOMEN 

Farm women will have special recog- 
nition at the thirty-fourth annual Ame 
ican Royal Livestock and Horse Sho 
November 12-19. They will have head- 
quarters of their own, with Mrs. Halli: 
Barrow, of Clarksdale, Mo., as hostess 
in charge. A spacious room in the 
American Royal building is being pro- 
vided, equipped as a lounging roo: 
with reading and writing facilities and 
other conveniences. 

The Kansas City Women’s Chamber 
of Commerce will place its downtown 
headquarters at the disposal of these 
visitors. Headquarters at both these 
places will provide special facilities 
visiting ladies, whether members of any 
Farm Women’s Club organization or nvt 

Last year, 300 Rural Women’s Club 
organizations were represented in 
official capacity. Twice this number 
Farm Women’s Clubs are being asked 
to send official representatives to t} 
year’s American Royal. More than 2,(0 
of these club women registered at the 


headquarters last year. 
FARM YOUTH AT INTERNATIONAL 
3oys and girls of rural America 


looking forward to the climax of th: 
many sectional and state contests and 
demonstrations, which occurs in C} 
cago each year the week after Thanks- 
giving, at the National Boys’ and Gir!s 
Club Congress. Their congress will 
held in connection with the world’s la 


est livestock show, the Internati | 
Livestock Exposition, which will be ’ 
progress at the Chicago Stockyarids, 


November 26 to 
A thousand 


December 3. 
Four-H boys 


} 


and girls 


from forty-three states will take } 
this year. Exhibits will be on vi 
from forty-five states. The thousand 
picked boys and girls who will meet 


the 1932 Club Congress will be state and 
district winners among the 950,000 farn 
boys and girls of America who are 
occupied in some form of Four-H C! 





work. The contestants are between 
ages of 106 and 20 vears. 

One of the most spectacular events of 
the exposition, featuring these young 


people, is the Junior Livestock Feeding 
Contest, occurring on the opening day 
of the show, November 26. It is the 
largest competition of baby beeves, pigs 
and lambs of outstanding quality seen 
anywhere in the country. Most of 1! 
nominations are purple and blue ribbon 
winners of the past season's state, dis- 
trict and county fairs. 


Fresh From the Country 
IOWA 


Northwestern—Buena Vista Count) 





Oct. 31—Weather clear, with freez 
temperatures. Corn picking well under 
way; yielding from 50 to 70 bushels: 
quality good. Grain prices are still low 
Stock markets are steady. Cream U 
cents per pound and graded eggs 25 
cents per dozen. Poultry unchanged 
Many hogs about ready for market 
Roads good. Few primary roads being 
graded. Much wood is being cut r 
fuel this winter, and corn will be 
burned to some extent.—Tilferd R. 
Knudson. 

Central—Weather unsettled. ( 
husking progressing rapidly; some 
finished. Help is plentiful. About all 


the 1931 corn we had has gone to mar- 
ket in the last thirty days. Butterfat 
18 cents, eggs 22 cents. Hogs, corn and 
oats seem unprofitable enough now, and 
farm folks are wondering if the pendu- 
lum ever will start to swing ba - 
Oscar Peterson. 


Southeastern — Washington C<¢ 





Nov. 1—A good deal of rain during the 
past week. Morning temperatures 3! 
te 50, Farmers are gathering . 
Livestock prices remain low. Butter 2? 
cents, eggs 23 cents, cream 18-20 c¢ 7 


Health of the community is good.- 
McConnell, 


Central—Greene County, Oct. 29 
weather has been disagreeable, with 
high winds. Farmers busy gathering 
one of the county’s largest crops 
corn. Seed corn is ideal this year. Fall 
plowing about finished up. Some losing 
horses from corn stalk poisoning A 
few hogs sick with flu. Corn pi 1B 
hired for from 1 to 2 cents and board. 
Corn is so low in price elevators are 
not favoring buying, as it is too low & 
pay freight to ship. Cattle and gs 
being fed this fall in feed lots on corm 
surplus, Eggs 21 and 22 cents, cream 1° 
cents, spring chickens 8 cents, hogs 


$2.70.—Mrs. A. F. Carl. 
Southern—Ringgold County, Oct. 22- 
Corn gathering is now under full head- 
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Noveilver 12. i932 


American Royal 
Live Stock and Horse Show 






—where Champions meet Cham- 
pions in the Purebred Hall of Fame! 
$125,000.00 in premiums! .... Greatest 
exhibit of beef cattle ever assembled!... 
the world's finest Horse Show!...mam- 
moth dairy cattle exhibition! Ten acres of 
thrills! 8,000 head of livestock, in a mil- 
lion-dollar setting! Hereford Breeders’ 
Golden Jubilee! Special reduced railroad 
rates! Ask your agent or write us. Free 
Auto Parking. Big special events— 


Kansas Day ... Monday, Nov. 14 
Missouri y, Tuesday, Nov. 15 
Dairy Day ... Friday, Nov. 18 
AUCTION SALES 
Feeder Cattle....... Thursday, Nev. 17 
Carlot Fat Cattle..Wednesday, Nov. 16 
Individual Fat Cattle. .Friday, Nov. 18 
Come and inspect the great supply 
of feeder cattle before you buy! 


KANSAS CITY 

















Monday, Wednesday and Friday 


WDAF Kansas City 
7:15 to 


7:30 A.M. C.T. 
WLS Chicago 

12:00 to 12:15 P.M. C.T. 
KMMJ Clay Center, Neb. 
12:15 to 12:30 P.M. C. T. 
WCCO Minneapolis 
12:45 to 1:00 P.M, 








C.T. 








Relieve lameness 


while horse works 


Apply good old Absorbine. See how 
quickly it reduces swellings, relieves 
strained muscles, tendons. Fine anti- 
septic to aid healing of galls, boils, 
open sores. Never ‘blisters nor re- 
moves hair—and horse works while 
being treated. Economical because so 
little, goes so far. Any druggist. Large 
bottle, $2.50. W. F. Young, Inc., 
289 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 


use ABSORBINE 
a 


Stop the Flu! 


EBY’S SWINE FLU 
REMEDY 


$1.50 Bottle Treats 
Hogs 
At Your Druggist’s 


SHEEP 


RECORDED SHROPSHIRES. 

y type and breeding. 100 yearlings and 

two-year-old rams, 100 one and two-year-old 

. SS ire } yoy Imported and American bred rams. 

hipped », end for_ photographs. ‘or sale 

60 su nt pureheper, E. D, Seamans, Salem, 
owa, R. D. 2. 























Very best 








ABERDEEN ANGUS 


Yearling Angus Bulls and Calves 


sai H \VE SEVE R: AL real bulls for the farmer or 

_at low prices Also calves, cows and 
Priced to suit the times. Come and see or 
Pi : Messer, Mgr. Cedmer Stock Farms, 
y Center, 





Towa. 
——...____ SHORTHORNS 
SHORTHORNS FOR SALE 


WE AR E OFFERING one outstanding three-year 
‘red herd bull for sale, a tried sire and a good 
wo y ung bulls, three ae e bred cows and 








Wit 7 fer Vrite or come a bee them. Address 
4 w *pavis & SON AKL AND, IOWA 
Wallaces’ Farmer and Iowa Homestead 


Classified ads put you in touch with a 
Market for farm land that can he 
reached in no other way. 








FARMER 


WALLAUES’ 


way, but not many hiring it gathered, 
as there isn’t any money to pay for it. 
It is raining today, which will help out 
those who are still plowing. Chickens 
flat and not worth Selling. Eggs 20 cents 
—but not many to sell. Hogs between 
$2.50 and $3.—Mrs. Kate L. Milligan. 
Southeastern—Lee County, Oct. 22— 
A wonderful fall is being enjoyed. More 
little pigs than usual. Fall wheat is up 
and looking fine. Lee county has about 
as much as usual. Some are cribbing 
corn. The average seems td be 50 bush- 
els or better. Much bean hay has been 
grown this year and was put up in good 
shape. The ground is in good shape and 
much of the fall plowing has been done. 
—V. Y. H. 
Southern—Wayne 
Weather is somewhat 
threshing of beans, clover, 
is done hereabouts. Some are shucking 
corn. Cream 17 cents, eggs 20 cents nest 
run, young hogs around $3 old 
hens 8 cents, springs 7 cents.—Pearl 
D. Souder. 
Central—Story 
to good weather 
corn, husking is 
gait, both by 
corn is very 


County, Oct. 24— 
unsettled Fall 
millet, et 


cents 


County, Oct. 28—Due 
and good condition of 
going on at a rapid 
hand and machine. The 
in the husks in many 
fields, auguring an open winter ac- 
cording to the old sign. Farmers and 
their families are doing their own work 
in so far as possible, for how can they 
pay help when corn is worth so little? 
Not as many fall pigs as usual on many 
farms. Laying hens are the best farm 
property, for eggs are a fair price and 
furnish some return on the cheap feeds. 
Many farmers are planning to grind 
corn and wheat at home, for corn bread 
and breakfast food. New corn 6% cents, 


loose 


oats 9 cents, hogs $2.85, eggs 18-22 cents. 
—Mrs. E. O. Robinson 
NEBRASKA 


Southeastern—Jefferson County, Oct 
26—Wheat is all up and looks very fine 
We have had so many nice rains this 
fall that blue grass pastures afford full 
feed yet. Nearly every one is starting 
to shuck corn. This is one of the best 
crops of corn we have ever raised, and 
we are offered 10 and 11 cents for it. 
Potatoes were the best crop in years; 
selling for 40 cents. Locally raised ap- 
ples are very scarce; trucked-in apples 
sell for 75 cents to $1. Quite a lot of 
cattle going into the feed lots: some 
bought outright; quite a few to be fed 
for a stated price per pound. Some hog 
cholera still in the country.—Charles 
M. Turner. 


MISSOURI 
Northwestern—Nodaway Co 
31—We are having a fine 
shucking 
quality and is making a good yield. Not 
many cattle on feed; but many spring 
pigs are on feed yet Some sickness 


unty, Oct 
fall Corn 
Corn is a fine 





has beg 


among hogs. About the usual number 
of fall pigs. Prices are very low, and 
it will be hard to pay rent, taxes and 
interest. We must have a change for 
the better soon, or farmers are lost.— 
A. A. Graves 

Northern—Schuyler County, Oct 24 
—It is much cooler now. Ice has formed 
Some corn is being crib fed. New corn 


12 cents under this Hoover 
Not many hickorynuts, 


is selling for 
administration. 


but a good many walnuts. Wheat has 
been sown. Not much fall plowing be- 
ing done.—Jeasty Watkins. 
MINNESOTA 
Southern—Freeborn County, Oct. 31— 
Farmers busy husking corn; quality 
fine; yield good Sugar beet harvest 
nearly finished. Some poultry going to 
market. Hens, 4% pounds, 8 cents, eggs 
21 cents for No. 1, corn 8 cents. No 
market for turkeys as yet. Hogs lower. 


Fall pigs doing finely. The next T. B. 


test for the cattle of our county starts 
November 7.—Mrs. Alden Gilbert. 
Central—Aitken County, Oct. 29— 
First snow of the season. Have not 
had much rain this fall. Very little 
plowing has been done, ground being 
too hard. Had four and one-half days 
of pheasant season, for the first time 


in this section. Pheasants were brought 


in just a few years ago. Plenty of 
them left after the season was over 
Deer season is next in order, ten days 


Oats selling for 21 cents, 
26 cents, can not supply demand. 
20 cents.—Charles Collin. 


KANSAS 

Southeastern—Franklin County, Oct. 
19—Much cooler today. Husking corn is 
in full swing; paying 2 cents per bush- 
el. Corn making 20 to 40 bushels per 
acre; mostly 25 to 30. We are badly in 
need of rain. Stock water very scarce. 
Have had two weeks of Indian summer; 


in November. 
eggs 
Cream steady, 


has been very warm, 85 to 93. Radio 
said this morning 20 degrees colder; 
wind has changed to the northwest 
Our first frost, October 5, killed toma- 
toes. Hog and cattle prices have not 
changed any. Community sales well 
attended and lots of stuff changed 
hands. Some plowing being done, but 


too dry around here. Some wheat has 
been sown and is doing finely, in spite 
of dry weather. Corn 18 cents.—F. D 
Everingham. 
OHIO 

Southwestern—Preble County, 
—Nice weather; no 
Wheat looks fine, 


Oct. 31 
big freeze as yet. 
and no wheat was 
sown until October. Should be free from 
fly. Every one husking corn; a good 
yield and a good quality. Corn 10 to 12 


cents, wheat 38 cents, oats 16 cents, po- 
tatoes 50 cents, apples 75 cents to $1. 
Quite a number of sheriff’s sales. All 


in good health.—R. J. Simpson. 


AND IOWA HOMESTEAD 
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VISIT 


INTERNATIONAL 
LIVE STOCK 
EXPOSITION 


November 26 to December 3 


Union Stock Yards 
CHICAGO 


Greatest Round-Up of Farmers and Stockmen 
Ever Held on this Continent at this 














Supreme Court of the Live Stock Industry 
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SEE the Aristocracy of the Animal Kingdom 
LEARN Economy in Production 
STUDY the Splendid Educational Exhibits 
ENJOY the Great Spectacular Features 
PROFIT by Investing in a Trip to 


World’s Greatest Live 
Stock Show 


GRAIN AND HAY SHOW 
WOOL SHOW—MEAT SHOW 


BRILLIANT HORSE SHOWS 
BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ 4-H CLUB CONGRESS 


° 


Daily Pure-Bred Sales 


<2 
Ask Railroad Agent About Reduced Fares 








7 A Season of 
Education, Pleasure 


and a 


TRIP TO CHICAGO 
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Youve HEARD how fruit of one variety has 
been crossed with fruit of another to produce a new 
and more pleasing flavor. 

Chesterfield’s Cross-Blend gets the same result 
—better taste—by a different method. 

It welds together the different kinds of several 
varieties of tobacco. 


Many types of Bright tobacco, a great many 


types of Burley tobacco, and numerous grades of 


Turkish tobacco are all merged into one—Chest- 
erfield tobacco. 

This welding or Cross-Blending goes beyond or- 
dinary blending or mixing tobaccos together. It 
actually makes every kind of tobacco in Chesterfield 
partake of the qualities of every other type. 

It’s the Cross-Blending of fine Turkish and 
Domestic tobaccos that gives Chesterfield a distine- 
tive and better taste. 











Hear the Chesterfield 
Radio Program. Every 





night except Sunday. 
Columbia network. See 
local newspaper for time. 








thats MILDER 
that TASTES -BETTER 





Cigarette 


The 


Ci garette 


© 1932, Ligcett & Myers Topacco Co. 





